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RUTH DRAPER 


A moving characterization, without aid of make-up, 
from the repertoire of the famous monologist. 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


MacDowell Colony—Music in the 
Air — Cleveland Openings— 
Hauptmann—Cinema 


AWRENCE GILMAN, writing in 
the Herald Tribune, on the celebra- 

tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the MacDowell Colony at Peterboro, 
New Hampshire, calls it “one of the 
most bravely idealistic, sagely realistic, 
and wholly treasurable enterprises that 
our American civilization has known”. 
No one who has watched the growth and 
seen the results of this extraordinary 
artists’ workshop will differ with him. 
For twenty-five years the Directors of the 
MacDowell Association have worked, 
with Mrs. Edward MacDowell, the 
widow of America’s great composer, to 
realize his vision of a place where art- 
ists might do their work in peace, away 
from the turmoil of big city life, and 
stimulated by association with creative 
workers in arts other than their own. 
The list of those who have worked in 
Peterboro includes composers, painters, 
novelists, essayists, poets and play- 
wrights. Among them are such out- 
standing names as Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, Thornton Wilder, DuBose 
Heyward, Stephen Vincent Benet, Elinor 
Wylie, Willa Cather, Leonora Speyer, 
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Gerhart Hauptmann, whose 
seventieth birthday has been 
celebrated throughout Germany. 
(A pen portrait by Emil Orlik) 


A NEW play by Bruno Frank, 
.Der General und Das Gold, 
recently produced at the Schauspiel- 
haus in Munich, is laid in early Cali- 
fornia and has to do with the tragic 
story of John Augustus Sutter, a 
Swiss settler. It was on Sutter’s land 
that gold was discovered in 1848, but 
he was ruined by gold-rush greed. 
* 
HILE New York children and 
adults are enjoying the Civic 
Repertory Theatre’s productions of 
Alice in Wonderland and Peter Pan, 
London is seeing Peter Pan at the 
Winter Garden and not only Alice in 
Wonderland but Through the Look- 
ing Glass at the Little Theatre. 
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Woo it may be attri- 
buted to Ifan Kyrle Fletcher’s 
article on The Theatre and the Col- 
lector, or the increased interest in 
theatre collecting, and in theatre ex- 
hibitions, or simply chance, THEATRE 
Arts has recently received a series of 
notes on vivid theatre exhibitions all 
over Europe and America. Mrs. 
Gabrielle Enthoven has chosen from 
the Enthoven Collection at the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum a small 
choice of play bills, engravings, etc., 
which combine to form a history of 
the two hundred years of Covent 
Garden Theatre from its opening by 
John Rich on December 7, 1732 to 
the present day. Some of the choice 
items are: a 1737 Covent Garden play- 
bill; bills and prints of Peg Woffing- 
ton; and of Mrs. Abington, G. F. 
Cooke, John Philip Kemble, and 
Kean; first appearance of Master 
Betty in London; bills of Gala nights 
celebrating the victories over Napo- 
leon; Mrs. Siddons’ last appearance, 
1819; bill and prints of Taglioni and 
Fanny Elssler; Queen Victoria’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee; Salvini at Covent Gar- 
den in 1884 and the Royal Circus; 
the Russian Ballet, 1913, and the first 
film at Covent Garden, 1921. 

At the Huntington Library in San 
Marino, California, there is an ex- 
hibition of Tudor drama including 
sixty-six books and manuscripts of six- 
teenth century plays, with original 
manuscripts of the Towneley and 
Chester mystery cycles, a first edition 
of Everyman, an early issue of Gam- 
mer Gurton’s Needle, and the works 
of the University “wits” Peele, Lyly, 
etc., also first editions of Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine and Dr. Faustus, a rare 
treasury. 

From the Theatre Museum in 
Munich comes notice of a one-man 
show of scene designs by Hein Heck- 
roth. 

In London, again, there is an an- 
nouncement of a loan exhibition to be 
opened in February at Dudley House, 
Park Lane, to show the development 
of the theatre in England from 1500 
to 1900, the emphasis, this time, not 
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Hermann Hagedorn, Julia Peterkin, 
Herbert Gorman, Louis Gruenberg, 
Glenn O. Coleman, Ruth Draper, Henry 
F. Gilbert, Padraic Colum. But not the 
artists’ names, nor the names of the 
famous works composed at Peterboro, 
nor the eight Pulitzer awards and the 
long list of poetry, drama and music 
prizes can give any sense of what the 
place has meant to creative art in Amer- 
ica. There is no accurate measure of the 
worth to the artist of peace and quiet, 
of beautiful surroundings and freedom 
for his work, of the stimulation of fine 
companionship. There must be credited 
to Peterboro, not only the work that has 
been done there, but the ideas that have 
germinated there, the friendships that 
have been formed, the ideals that have 
spread from there. 


EVERAL of the dramatic critics in 

New York are apologizing profusely 
and a little shame-facedly for their en- 
thusiasm over the Jerome Kern-Oscar 
Hammerstein Music in the Air, which, 
as one of them says, “just drips with sen- 
timent.” They note the fact that there 
is better singing than there usually is in 
musical comedy, with Natalie Hall, 
Walter Slezak, Katherine Carrington in 
the leading parts, and far better acting 
(as indeed there is) with Tullio Car- 
minati and Al Shean to lead the playing. 
They find altogether delightful this new 
form which, as Brooks Atkinson says, 
‘Kern and Hammerstein have “made out 
of their heads”. But if these critics had 
been brought up in Germany or in 
one of the fortunate German-American 
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towns which, not too long ago to re- 
member, boasted a permanent German 
theatre company, they would recognize 
Music in the Air as a very good ex- 
ample of one of the happiest and most 
familiar forms of play in the reper- 
tory of such theatres, Possen mit 
Gesang. In these “farces with music” 
the best actors of the company always 
played and sang just at the moment when 
they might have become weary of a suc- 
cession of serious parts. They always 
had the same sparkle in their playing, 
the same contagious gaiety that starts 
with the actors (because the plays were 
made for them) and spreads to the audi- 
ence, and the scripts almost always had 
the same dripping sentimentality that 
marks Music in the Air. And the only 
importance of this note and of the fact 
that Music in the Air stems from true 
comedy rather than musical comedy is in 
the suggestion it offers to writers of 
comedy as a way of broadening their 
field, and to actors (who take their thea- 
tre seriously enough to be gay about it) 
of lightening and steadying their touch. 


ESIGN FOR LIVING, Noel 

Coward’s new play in which the 
actors are to be Lynn Fontanne, Alfred 
Lunt and the author, is in rehearsal and 
is announced to open in Cleveland, the 
city chosen by Katharine Cornell for the 
opening of Lucrece. While neither of 
these productions has any connection 
with the Cleveland Play House it seems 
a not unjustifiable assumption that one 
of the factors that helped to determine 


the choice of a city for these openings Pauline Lord in The Late Christopher Bean. 
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on books but on costumes, costume 
accessories, prints and, especially, por- 
traits. So, for example, there will be 
the famous Zoffany portraits of Gar- 
rick and Mr. Cibber and of Samuel 
Foote; portraits of Dryden, Congreve 
and Rochester; of James Quin in the 
part of Falstaff (on an early nine- 
teenth century snuff-box) and a por- 
trait of John Lacy, the Restoration 
actor, from Hampton Court, loaned 
by the King. 
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ef Race sketch of the learned and 
handsome gentleman whose face 
appears below is taken from a poster 
announcing a playhouse for all the 
world to enjoy: “Der Figuren- 
Spiegel”, the new marionette theatre 
of Richard Teschner, at Gersthofer- 
strasse 105, Vienna. Two plays are 
on the first program, Die Orchidee, a 
drama in four pictures, and Das Far- 
benklavier, a musical parody. 





Ro HENDERSON, young 
American actor and manager, has 
been named as successor to the late 
Jessie Bonstelle as head of the Detroit 
Civic Theatre. 


HE. recent union of several of the 
theatre collections in Rome into 
one large Theatre Museum has ap- 
parently borne fruit in the suggestion 
that Paris might profitably follow the 
precedent. The Opéra Comique has 
already turned its valuable collection 
over to the Opera, and according to 
a Paris dispatch in the New York 
Times, recommendations have been 
made that the archives of the Théatre 
Francais be added to those in the 
Opera House with the purpose of 
making an extensive Musée du 
Théatre for France. 
* 
BOOK that should have an im- 
portant bearing on the Ameri- 
can theatre, both through its factual 
material and its theory, is Earth 
Horizon, Mary Austin’s autobiogra- 
phy, just published by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 
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was the audience that theatre had created. 
For the making of an_ intelligently 
appreciative audience is not a matter of 
a few days’ enthusiastic labor on the part 
of a press agent. Nor can such sound 
criticism as that of William McDermott 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer develop 
without the opportunity of exercise. 


HE German theatre has been cele- 
brating the seventieth birthday of 


t _ the beloved playwright-poet, Gerhart 


Hauptmann. Practically every impor- 
tant theatre in the land is presenting 
one of Hauptmann’s plays; many are 
presenting a series of from three to eight 
plays. Every Hauptmann play of any 
importance and some that have already 
passed into the night, will be represented 
on the schedules, usually with the best 
possible players in the main parts. The 
Deutsches Volkstheater in Vienna, under 
the direction of Richard Weichert, an- 
nounces Emil Jannings for Vor Sonnen- 
untergang; in Leipzig Jannings plays 
the lead in Fuhrmann Henschel, and at 
Bremen in Die Versunkene Glocke. At 
the Staatliches Schauspielhaus in Berlin, 
Werner Krauss and Elisabeth Bergner 
will play in Gabriel Schilling’s Flucht, 
and at the Deutsches Theater, Paula 
Wessely in Rose Bernd. When the Ger- 
man theatre sets out to honor its artists, 
it makes the celebration a labor of love. 


REPORT of Russia’s second Five 
Year Plan for Arts, printed in The 
New Masses, has this terrifying para- 
graph: “The Cinema will be developed 
tremendously. It will finally become a 
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The characters whose inner lives have been so piti- 
lessly exposed by George Kaufman and Edna Ferber 
in the preceding scenes of their play, here gather 
amid polite chatter to display their more or less 
polished surfaces at the function which gives the 
production its name. 


DINNER AT EIGHT 
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SCENE DESIGNS FOR THE GREAT MAGoo 


Realistic sets that effectively render atmosphere 
created by Herman Rosse for the Ben Hecht-Gene 
Fowler play of back-stage love. 
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ScENE DESIGNS FOR THE GREAT MAGoo 


Night on the board-walk, and a rathskeller designed 
by Herman Rosse for Billy Rose’s production. 


























CARMEN AT Rapio City 





Robert Edmond Jones designed this setting for a 
tabloid production of Bizet’s opera which is to be a 
feature of the first program presented in the re- 
cently completed musictheatre at Rockefeller Center. 
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means of education as widespread as the 
book. Science will be transferred to films. 
The screen will rule everywhere... . 
There will be no omissions—all schools, 
all clubs, all departments. You will not 
be able to avoid the cinema. The cinema 
will find you in your institution, in the 
street, in your house.” Surely when that 
day comes no man’s house will be his 
castle; which may of course be a part of 
Soviet intention. But it might be well, 
before it is too late, to call to the notice 
of Russian leaders of art half a dozen 
sentences in an article by Dr. Abraham 
Flexner in the Journal of Adult Educa- 
tion. They do not apply, literally, to the 
cinema, yet their spirit can be carried 
across to advantage: 

“When the peasants living in a certain 
village were informed that the Russian 
Government proposed to install a radio, 
so that they might hear the speeches 
made in Moscow, one of them asked, 
‘Can we talk back?’ Receiving a nega- 
tive answer, they are said to have replied 
that on these terms they did not care for 
the radio. Their point of view was es- 
sentially sound. ... Twenty-five hun- 
dred years ago... Hesiod wrote: 


Before the gates of excellence the high gods 
have placed sweat. Long is the road thereto, 
and rough and steep at the first. But when 
the height is achieved, then there is ease, 
though grievously hard in the winning. 


“Those lines may be commended to... 
all champions of easy education, of 
which the radio may one day become the 
worst, since its inducements to passivity 
are so insidious, its capacity for the des- 
truction of leisure so vast.” (Our italics). 
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NOTHER book that has been 

eagerly awaited is Horizons, by 
Norman Bel Geddes, in which that 
dynamic artist looks into the immedi- 
ate future and builds for his contem- 
poraries a dramatic vision of design 
both in the arts and in the industry 
of tomorrow. 


USIC by Oscar Straus and a 
libretto by A. P. Herbert are 
joined in the newest of the produc- 
tions of the London showman, Charles 
B. Cochran. Mother of Pearl is the 
title and it is announced to open at 
the Opera House in Manchester with 
Alice Delysia as star. 
= 
T= Bodley Players, a group of 
young actors at Oxford, may bear 
watching. They are endeavoring to 
“build up a tradition of entertainment 
which shall appeal to all classes of 
Oxford residents,” and early produc- 
tions indicate that they may well be 
the nucleus of a movement in Oxford 
like that of the Festival Theatre in 
Cambridge. 


145 WALL STREET is the title 
given to the French adapta- 
tion of the American satire on jingo- 
ism, Spread Eagle, by George Brooks 
and Walter Lister, produced this sea- 
son at the Théatre du Gymnase. 
& 

§ 1SSY is the title of a new operetta 

composed by Fritz Kreisler, and 
Whipped Cream the name of a new 
ballet by Richard Strauss. 

2 

L@ DON’S private stage society, 

the Independent Theatre Club, 
produces, without fear of censor, such 
dramas as Theodore Komisarjevski 
and its council may choose. Its pro- 
gram for the season includes Versailles 
(already produced), The Vengeance 
of God, Alfred Savoir’s Him, The 
Green Pastures, Ferdinand Bruck- 
ner’s Die Kreatur (recently produced 
by Reinhardt in Berlin), and a new 
play that deals with modern Russia 
and is entitled Humanity Without 
God by Hans Mobhlestein. 
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MID-CHANNEL 


Broadway in Review 
By HERSCHEL WILLIAMS 


[= Abbey Players from Dublin established themselves quietly 
and without benefit of ballyhoo at the Martin Beck last month 
and revealed to increasingly large audiences the plays they 
had brought with them from their native heath. They hit upon the 
happy device of restoring to wearied New York audiences the simple 
pleasures of going to the theatre, of seeing good plays more than 
well-enough acted. Their efforts brought forth such wide and 
unstinted critical acclaim that they were rewarded with generous 
and unexpected public support. 

Older prophets have declared that this company is inferior to the 
brilliant Irish company of five seasons past which included Arthur 
Sinclair, Maire O’Neill and Sarah Algood; but in their places the 
present troupe offers Barry Fitzgerald, ablest of comedians, Maureen 
Delaney, a gifted comedienne and character actress, Eileen Crow, 
talented and comely Kate Curling, and other capable and engaging 
players. Plunged into competition with our own commercial 
theatre, their plays and their acting have certain honest advantages. 


Their greatest gift comes from their playwrights. Night after 
night they have presented the masterpieces of O’Casey, Synge, Lennox 
Robinson, W. B. Yeats, Lady Gregory and others, including newer 
playwrights, as fine a group of modern plays as the English-speaking 
theatre has to offer. Among their plays, several were new to American 
audiences. For their opening production the prize-winning work 
of a new playwright was chosen, The Things That Are Caesar's, by 
Paul Carroll. Developing The Silver Cord theme in the setting of 
a back room of a Dublin pub, Mr. Carroll has written a powerful but 
halting tragedy of over-zealous mother-love. His play commits many 
errors; its action is slow and his characters launch forth at times into 
over-tedious discussions. The Things That Are Caesar’s did not 
prove to be a happy first flight for the players, but it showed their 
determination to give their new and younger playwrights a hearing. 
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Another new piece that abounded in dextrous humor and pleasant 
inconsistencies was The New Gossoon, by George Shiels. It told 
with full comic effect the story of a young rascal who flies about the 
countryside on a motorcycle, drinks, bets on dogs, chases after every 
petticoat he sees and is finally captured and reformed by a shrewd 
colleen with a simple understanding. 

They also gave a first performance of W. B. Yeats’s new one-act 
play about Swift and Stella called The Words Upon the Window- 
pane, a quite mad little play which required Mr. Yeats’s post-curtain 
utterances to fully explain. 

It was in the better-known plays of O’Casey, the rich and rowdy 
Juno and the Paycock, The Plough and the Stars and the un- 
familiar Shadow of a Gunman, which was acted in New York for 
the first time, in Lennox Robinson’s The White-Headed Boy, J. M. 
Synge’s Playboy of the Western World, and other equally familiar 
standards that the Abbey Players’ talents were shown to the fullest. 
Synge’s once-controversial masterpiece, The Playboy, proved to be 
the most popular and indeed was the high point of the Abbey Players’ 
repertory. It is hard to believe that this gusty, poetical farce could 
have called forth an outbreak of serious rioting when it was presented 
in this country for the first time nearly a decade ago. In their pro- 
duction, Arthur Shields was an excellent playboy and Barry Fitz- 
gerald brought extravagant humor and astute characterization to 
his tatterdemalion Michael James. The hopeful Widow Quinn pro- 
vided Maureen Delaney with one of her most delectable oppor- 
tunities. Seasons will come and go before the theatre will offer richer 
delights than the Abbey Theatre’s performance of The Playboy of 
the Western World. 

About the twenty-one plays in the Abbey Repertory, there is a 
coherent similarity which bespeaks the unity of the background from 
which they have sprung. Out of their organic background, the Irish 
playwrights bring something vital to the theatre. In their plays emo- 
tions are blended with poetic genius, for their sources are found in the 
well-spring of native poetry. Even with the most unpretentious folk 
portrayed, whether they be O’Casey’s tenement dwellers or Synge’s 
impecunious peasants, their speech awakens music to which the Irish 
alone can give voice. 

Their plays are full of humor, the acid of revealed character, of 
irony and fun and bitterness. Their characterizations are examples 
of thorough-going study. Given composite playing as organically 
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fine and well-tuned as exists anywhere, the Abbey Theatre audiences 
are bound to feel a keen sympathy for the strange, earth-bound, im- 
aginative, inconsistent, delightful thing that is the Irish character. 
And above all, there is the music of their voices, full-toned and 
mellow, that in the best of their dialect plays produces a feast of 
sound. For sheer beauty of speech, there is nothing in the theatre 
to equal them. 

In the staging of their plays, the Abbey Players have resorted to 
the simplest devices. Strangely enough, their often-repeated settings, 
badly-painted, clumsily gotten-up and scarcely adequate affairs that 
they were, succeeded admirably in providing the necessary back- 
ground. 

After a well-earned sabbatical year, Eva Le Gallienne chose to 
begin her repertory season in Fourteenth Street with a revival of 
Franz Molnar’s Liliom. It was a happy choice. Besides showing 
itself to have withstood the years and the tricks of memory, it proved 
to be still one of the most exhilarating plays in the modern theatre, 
certainly the best Molnar has offered. From its opening scenes of 
merriment in the amusement park with the off-stage tinkle of the 
carrousel, to the ironic fantasy of the scenes laid in the Police 
Magistrate’s court in the Beyond, it is still a finely imaginative and 
poignant adventure. Miss Le Gallienne as Julie, the bedraggled 
little drudge of the Budapest suburb, and Joseph Schildkraut, as the 
swaggering, brutal, reckless barker of a carrousel, play their original 
roles with full appreciation of Molnar’s rich, warm-hearted humor. 

To one who remembers the original production, as presented eleven 
years ago by the Theatre Guild in those earlier and healthier days 
of its struggles, this bargain-priced edition in 14th Street may leave 
a great deal to be desired. But memories are tricky things, especially 
in the theatre, and the years have a way of hanging an added glamor 
around cherished plays and people. Almost all observers agree that 
Miss Le Gallienne’s Julie has gained in depth and poignancy. Her 
voice is full and clear, her movement quiet and eloquent. Her Julie 
possesses a heartbreaking tenderness. 

Joseph Schildkraut’s Liliom is not so happy a creation. Dressed 
again in the striped jersey and tight-fitting trousers of the bullying 
tough, he struts and brags continuously, but not with thorough con- 
viction. His mannered and tricky performance lacks sincerity and 
the illusion of youth that once he captured so engagingly. Mr. 
Schildkraut seemed painfully in need of restraining direction. 
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In spite of the uneven playing, Molnar’s spell is again cast across 
the footlights, to prove that there is more in the play—more of irony, 
and philosophy and true human emotion, than can be found in the 
fleeting plays of ordinary seasons. 

For her year’s repertory Miss Le Gallienne has restored most of 
the plays which proved to be popular with her audiences in her five 
previous seasons. She is presenting Cradle Song, Peter Pan, Three 
Sisters, and Camille, with both new pieces and old stand-bys to follow 
as the season advances. 

While Miss Le Gallienne was disporting herself as the consump- 
tive Dumas heroine, Miss Lillian Gish settled quietly upon the town 
in her own version of the same play. This duplication of effort, far 
more than the Camille-loving traffic could absorb, offered at least a 
rare and richly rewarding opportunity to contrast the interpretations 
of two very dissimilar actresses, neither of whom could’ be called 
well-suited to the role. 

By setting Camille in the spirit of its own day, Robert Edmond 
Jones succeeded in making Miss Gish’s production a true anachronism 
in the theatre. Played behind the hooded footlights of the gaslight 
era, in set pieces on a shallow stage, this museum-piece production 
evoked all the charm and naiveté of an earlier day which Miss Gish 
epitomized in the spirit. 

Her frail Lady of the Camelias had a quaint unearthly charm. 
Her high forehead, her delicate, well-moulded features, her fluent, 
graceful movement gave a reality to the pale Marguerite Gauthier of 
Dumas’ imagination. Her voice was soft and innocent, undisturbed 
by the violences of passion or traditional dramatic effect, and in the 
last scene, as her feeble life flickered out, it took on a still more other- 
world quality, like the voice of her childhood, far away. 

By what sorcery Miss Gish succeeded in bringing such an arrest- 
ing reality to this tired old play remains a mystery. Nothing about 
her performance suggested sound dramatic technique or even a work- 
able knowledge of the theatre. She failed to make any of her points, 
frequently overlooked proper dramatic emphasis and read line after 
line with no feeling for the artful expression which gives words life 
in the theatre. In effect she seemed to be no actress at all. Yet her 
performance had a unity of expression which transcended acting. 
Her chaste little Camille came to life with insistence. She lived 
more in the spirit than in the betraying flesh. 

Miss Le Gallienne’s Camille has substantiality that Miss Gish’s 
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lacked. To her more fleshly Marguerite, the evils of loving and being 
misunderstood seemed more a matter of physical and economic ad- 
justment than an inevitable and chastening adventure of the spirit. 

In contrasting the two, Miss Le Gallienne seemed to lack the 
light touch. Her movement about the stage was heavy, her gestures 
weighty and clumsy. Nor had her Marguerite the fine spiritual 
penetration, the ethereal detachment which removes Miss Gish’s frail 
lady into the companionship of the eternal stars. Where Miss Gish 
relied upon the artlessness of a creation spun in the thin mists of the 
spirit, Miss Le Gallienne’s Marguerite conforms more closely to the 
best traditions. She read her lines with a greater regard for content, 
made her points with a feeling that often suggested melodrama. 

The manner in which these two actresses suggested the impending 
fate of Marguerite offers an interesting comparison. Unless we 
already knew, it would be difficult to decide exactly from Miss Le 
Gallienne’s performance what malady carried Marguerite away at 
her final moment of triumph. Miss Gish allowed no room for doubt. 
As the elder Duval departed after extracting from Marguerite her 
promise to give up Armand, she fell hysterically upon the floor, 
seized by a fit of coughing. When it had passed, she looked into 
her handkerchief . . . and we knew that it bore the ugly stains that 
foretold her death. It was nota pretty bit, but handled in Miss Gish’s 
exquisite way, it rang thrillingly true. Miss Le Gallienne’s work- 
manlike performance had no comparable high-spot. 

Mr. Schildkraut’s Armand was also a disappointment. He had 
none of the glamor of his mistress. Instead of the simplicity that 
would give Armand a heart-breaking charm, he offered an unkempt 
self-possession. And in his moments of rightful indignation, he 
achieved a theatric staccato instead of the choked, inarticulate emo- 
tion of the boy for whose love the lady of the camelias died. 

The chief quarrel with the Theatre Guild’s production of The 
Good Earth was not with the production itself but that it should have 
been presented at all. The dramatization by the prolific Mr. Owen 
Davis and his son, Donald, was a creditable job, but it only proved 
that Pearl Buck’s highly tenuous and objective novel-could not be 
made into a play. It was unfortunate that the white-hope of the 
American theatre should not have recognized this fundamental error 
sooner so that their season in Fifty-Second Street could have broken 
an old precedent by starting with a good play. 

To those who have taken Mrs. Buck’s Pulitzer Prize novel to heart, 
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it was a foregone conclusion that an attempt to bring it to life on 
the stage would fail. It is a saga of a people who live close to the 
soil, a peasant pastoral in an oriental setting, involving generations 
of slow development but lacking in keen dramatic movement. A great 
part of the novel’s success was due to the sombre magic of the telling, 
something that lies beyond the theatre’s power to capture. The adap- 
tation has difficulty in achieving anything more than a languid 
dramatic interest. Its only action consists of frequent changes of 
scene. For the theme Owen and Donald Davis have taken The Good 
Earth to mean that man who rises from the earth must to the earth 
return, and that the cycle for rich and poor alike is the same, for 
when the poor man achieves wealth, he inherits also the vices and 
incontinences he had deplored in the wealthy. Not a bad theme, to 
be sure, but essentially one that is more philosophic than dramatic. 

Lee Simonson has provided a series of adroitly-designed and 
quickly interchangeable backgrounds with a pseudo-Oriental flavor, 
interesting, though not highly imaginative, and far from his best. 
The production itself is slow-paced and heavy, as if retarding the 
tempo could give authenticity to the earthy quality the characters 
were supposed to evoke. The acting displayed some of the incon- 
sistencies so often obvious when Western players hide in the guise 
of almond-eyed and pigtailed Orientals. In addition, they experi- 
enced difficulties of voice and interpretation. Between the low, 
studied gutturals of Madame Nazimova as O-Lan, the slave wife, 
and the clipped syllables of Claude Rains as Wang Lung, there must 
be a more happy medium. Madame Nazimova was pictorially the 
more effective and seemed to have a deeper understanding of her 
clumsy, inarticulate peasant; on the other hand, the oriental inscruta- 
bility of Mr. Rains’s Wang Lung became painfully monotonous. 
Henry Travers contributed a wind-swept, wispy old man, who 
could have been almost any old man, out of Shaw, or Ibsen, or even 
early Owen Davis. The rest of the large cast peopled the play with- 
out giving it life. 

Mr. William A. Brady’s second attempt of the season showed his 
persistent faith in pieces from the French. Like his mid-August 
folly, the unregretted Domino, the latest improbability, Mademoiselle, 
which he presented in the middle of the month at his own Playhouse, 
was adapted by Grace George from the original of Jacques Deval. 
A tenuous and giddy vehicle, it provided something of a mummer’s 
holiday for three very different but highly capable players, Grace 
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George, ‘Alice Brady and A. E. Matthews. 

The plot, abounding in far-fetched, farcical license, tells glibly 
the story of a middle-aged governess with an overbearing maternal 
complex who manages to have a baby without the usual processes 
of nature. Mademoiselle developed early in the first act into a 
demonstration of power of acting over script. As a fashionable 
Parisian couple, indifferent to parental obligations, Miss Brady and 
Mr. Matthews disport themselves with high-pitched exhilaration. 
For once, Miss Brady has abandoned the tragic guise she wore so well 
as Christine in Mourning Becomes Electra, and like the butterfly 
newly escaped from its chrysalis, she indulges in the most fluttery 
of performances, frequently to the point of overdoing. As the scatter- 
brained and socially-preoccupied mother, she tripped rapidly from 
one situation to another, always on a dead run. Her partner in the 
social crime of neglect of offspring, the engaging Mr. Matthews, was 
less fortunate in the lines given him, so he felt called upon to trick 
out his usually delectable comedy manner with all the bobs and twists, 
gtimaces and artifices of a first-rate farcical romp. The pair of them, 
playing their scenes in a dead heat, provided an ingratiating obligato 
to Grace George’s quiet, constrained and often movingly pathetic 
governess. By underplaying the plums which she had undoubtedly 
plucked for herself, having been responsible for the adaptation, Miss 
George managed to focus the play and the sympathies of the audience 
upon herself. There may be some question as to the virtue of her 
interpretation. Instead of making her triumph over the problems 
of illegitimacy an exuberant Gallic joy, she chose rather to interpret 
it as English sin, thus giving her own character strange neurotic im- 
plications which were at times decidedly unpleasant and once quite 
embarrassing. But Miss George chose the style best suited to her 
own manifold talents and managed her victory over a delicate ques- 
tion of morality with unusual adroitness and tact. 

Mr. Gilbert Miller has not always been so fortunate in interpreting 
pieces from the French. One has but to recall the inadequacies of 
Marseilles he presented two seasons ago, made from the Marius of 
Maurice Pagnol, or even last season’s The Sex Fable, from the 
Parisian of Edouard Bourdet, to realize what a happy turn of affairs 
was celebrated by the production of The Late Christopher Bean at the 
Henry Miller Theatre. The secret upon which Mr. Miller seems 
to have stumbled belongs to the adapter .. . for it is he who has solved 
this delicate problem of transcription. 
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GRACE GEORGE AS MADEMOISELLE 


A name-part characterization that has caused 
much discussion, that of the governess in Miss 
George's own English adaptation of Jacques 
Devat’s comedy, caught in one of its softer moods. 
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Sidney Howard has done a capable and, at times, genuinely smart 
job of fashioning Rene Fauchois’ Prenez Garde a La Peinture to 
the American stage. Those who saw the French original say that 
Mr. Howard has taken great liberties, but he has made a play well 
suited to the talents of a shrewdly-selected cast of American players. 
He has transferred its scenes and characters from France to the well- 
understood atmosphere of a small New England town near Boston, 
and his farcical tale of the posthumous fame that comes to an un- 
recognized artist and the mischief caused thereby gains rather than 
loses by its transformation. 

Mr. Howard’s actable script affords many unpretentious pleasures 
which a capable troupe exploits fully. Since her happy association 
with They Knew What They Wanted and Salvation, we must assume 
that Pauline Lord is one of Sidney Howard’s favorite actresses. He 
has again supplied her with an admirable vehicle for her peculiar 
talent. As Abby, the cheerful, assertive and independent under-dog 
of the country doctor’s family who alone understood and: was kind 
to Christopher Bean before he died, Miss Lord evoked all her familiar 
attitudes and mannerisms, but she has discarded the tragic defeatism 
which has been her stock in trade. Pressed by the schemes of her 
greedy employers who try to cheat her out of her one precious 
treasure, her studied indecision and helplessness built up agreeable 
excitement and suspense. 

Walter Connolly as the doctor contributed a vastly amusing por- 
trait of a small man beset by great troubles. Beulah Bondi gave a 
hard-bitten but comic reality to the frustrated wife, and Ernest 
Lawford was scrupulous and effete as an art critic. 

While Mr. Howard’s comedy becomes, at times, unnecessarily 
loud, and again lags painfully, he has told his story with many in- 
genious twists, climaxed by an adroit and hilarious curtain. Although 
The Late Christopher Bean is not an important play, it helps to re- 
establish Sidney Howard as one of our first playwrights, a reputation 
justly earned but which, of late seasons, seems to have declined, due, 
some say, to his rise as a Hollywood scenarist. 

The Late Christopher Bean recalls to mind A. A. Milne’s pleas- 
antly ironic treatment, in The Truth About Blayds, of the fate of 
a departed genius at the hands of those to whom his creations were 
bequeathed. Even less creditable than the behavior of the Blayds- 
Conway family upon the discovery of the truth about old Oliver 
Blayds’ spurious poetry was the wild avarice of the Haggetts on 
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learning that the pictures left in their midst by the dead and unap- 


preciated young artist were worth a fortune. In the subtle way that 
this long-deceased young artist comes to life lies one of the richest 
pleasures of the play. 

The combination of Edna Ferber and George Kaufman has long 
been one of the drama’s fortuitous collaborations. ‘Together, they 
have created, in Dinner At Eight, presented by Sam Harris at the 
Music Box, a lustrous theatric exhibit. It may not possess the exuber- 
ant comedy touch that made The Royal Family such a joy, but it has 
a biting, ironic humor that reveals the authors at their best. They 
have chosen to observe, and what Mr. Kaufman and Miss Ferber 
miss, deserves no comment. Although their point of view is hardly 
more than one of wise penetration of surfaces they have done a more 
than competent job of unmasking the shallow lives of a group of 
fashionable New Yorkers. In the mechanism for hanging their dis- 
jointed observations on a coordinating framework, their play suggests 
Grand Hotel. In Vicki Baum’s play, the underlying unity was one 
of place, but in Dinner At Eight, it was a single event, a dinner party, 
to which Mrs. Jordan had invited her ill-assorted guests. 

Mrs. Oliver Jordan, a shallow, hysterical socialite, anxious to do 
herself a good turn, plans to entertain for a pair of British pilgrims, 
Lord and Lady Ferncliffe whom she had met on the Riviera. She 
calls by telephone the ill-starred group who will grace her dinner 
party the following Friday at eight. In the week intervening be- 
tween the time of Mrs. Jordan’s jocose telephonic invitations and the 
passing of cocktails before the anticipated dinner, Mr. Kaufman 
and Miss Ferber review the melodramatic events whch involve the 
host and her guests. 

Everyone in the large cast has been well chosen: Ann Andrews as 
the shallow, fashionable hostess ; Constance Collier as the ex-favorite 
of the stage; Malcolm Duncan as the unfortunate Mr. Jordan; Mar- 
guerite Churchill as his daughter Paula, and the rest. To Conway 
Tearle, as the cast-off movie favorite, credit must go for the most 
vivid performance in an evening of brilliant portraiture. Returning 
to the stage after an absence of twelve years, spent largely in Holly- 
wood, he played with grandeur and effect, bringing reality to an 
unsympathetic and artificial part. 

By an entirely different method another seemingly harmless group 
of people was examined and exposed to unpleasant view. In Danger- 
ous Corner, by the English novelist, J. B. Priestley, a dinner party 
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is again the focus of a series of startling dramatic sequences. 

Being a novelist who has never before ventured into the dramatic 
form (except to sigh perhaps for the lost virtues of his The Good 
Companions as transcribed for the stage), and consequently a great 
deal less expert than Mr. Kaufman and Miss Ferber, Mr. Priestley 
has not told his story in terms of dramatic action. Instead he has 
gathered his group together into one room and allowed them to tear 
out of each other, in three acts, the awful secrets of their pasts. 

But do not think that by having his characters sit about and tell of 
what has gone before, the thrill is lost because that would discredit 
Mr. Priestley’s skill as a story teller, which is great. His basic idea 
is thrilling dramatically. It is concerned with the old adage that 
half-truths are better than whole-truths, and that it is better to let 
sleeping dogs lie. He begins by showing us an affable after-dinner 
gathering in a pleasant English country home, “a snug little group of 
good companions” who all happen to be interested in a publishing 
business. By chance a cigarette box is brought into the conversation, 
at which point truth steals stealthily in to bestir the sleeping dogs. 
The pleasant little group develops swiftly into a complexly inter- 
related pack of dishonest, decadent schemers. Their revealed truths 
are most unkindly. A previous suicide is discovered to be a murder, 
the murder confessed, and a second suicide brings this experiment in 
truth-telling to its unexpected ending. And then we see briefly what 
might have happened if the cigarette box had been ignored. 

Mr. Priestley’s dinner guests are brought together through their 
relation to the one of their group who is already dead. For all his 
clumsiness, he has been more astute than the authors of Dinner at 
Eight. He has given his piece a satisfying unity that the other lacks. 

A lack-luster cast does not.add quite enough to Mr. Priestley’s 
script. Colin Keith-Johnson, Jean Dixon, Mary Servoss, and the rest 
seem to be no more than capable players not quite happily cast. Nor 
do they have quite enough glamor. One is led to suspect that the 
cast of the highly successful London production was superior. 

Mr. Arthur J. Beckhard, who brightened up the spring with his 
wisely made production of Another Language, still running at the 
Booth, put in several months of feverish activity in the theatrical 
summer gardens. As a result he came near to bringing a real piece 
of Americana to town with his production of Carry Nation, which 
held forth with revivalistic furore for a relatively short stay at the 
Biltmore. Unlike his compact exposé of the Hallam family griefs 
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this full-length portrait of “the lady of the hatchet” was confused 
and diffuse. The author, Frank McGrath, unfortunately proved 
himself a better historian than a dramatist. Instead of a play he has 
made a full biographical report, annotated with the details of a vivid 
panoramic background. Faithful in his efforts to tell the whole 
truth, and to present his heroine in a fair if not generous light, he 
has neglected to sort and choose from his vast store of data the 
material to make a convincing play. 

As Carry Nation, the eternal foe of the Devil’s fire-water, Esther 
Dale brought a stereoptican reality to the part. From her first 
entrance in a religious meeting, vigorous in her new found strength, 
to her last appearance at a prohibition rally, a broken and pathetic 
old woman who, despite the loss of her false teeth, screams out her 
message of defiance, this Carry Nation was appropriately volcanic 
and absurd, to the point of caricature. Miss Dale was more visually 
effective than convincingly real. The rest of Mr. Beckhard’s ac- 
curately costumed cast strove hard to achieve veracity, with the result 
that there were many interesting performances. But the spark was 
missing, and instead of the boisterous, delicious satire that it might 
have been, Carry Nation remained a picture post-card drama of a 
passing melancholy interest, well observed, but not quite come to life. 

A not very fortunate importation was The Anatomist which had 
met with considerable favor two summers ago at the Malvern Festi- 
val and later in London. The historical material from which James 
Bridie fashioned his play promised an exciting, macabre episode. 

Built around Dr. Robert Knox, the great Edinburgh anatomist, 
as eccentric and dramatic a figure as history can provide, it tells the 
story of Burke and Hare, two ghoulish villains who pillaged graves 
not only to rob dead bodies of their last earthly glories, but also to 
supply the medical schools with subjects for dissection. When there 
were no more fresh graves to be robbed, Burke and Hare lured 
strangers into secret places, plied them with drink, smothered them 
with pillows, and then delivered their bodies, still warm, to Dr. 
Knox, who, though no doubt well aware of evil practices, did not 
choose to interfere. 

Unfortunately in The Anatomist the playwright chooses to neglect 
this exciting material and develop, instead, the pale, amorous interest 
of Dr. Knox and his assistant. Instead of building up a hideous and 
spell-binding thriller, he has created a pointless story that lacks any- 
thing of real dramatic power. Dr. Knox’s play still remains unwritten. 
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STRANGE ORCHESTRA 


A scene from Rodney Ackland’s successful play at 
the St. Martin’s Theatre, London. David Hutche- 
son, Nadine March, Laura Cowie and Mary Casson 
are the players shown in domestic conclave. 














Scott and Wilkinson 


Ashley Dukes’ blank verse satire on drawing room 
conventions recently presented in highly stylized 
fashion by the Gate Theatre of London and the 
Cambridge Festival Theatre in a joint program. 
The mise-en-scene was by Doria Paston, and the 
direction was by Quetzalcoatl. 
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THE SCENE IN EUROPE 
Berlin and London 
By ASHLEY DUKES 
Te much theatre in the streets, not enough on the stage— 


that may well describe the situation in Germany to-day. Ber- 

lin makes a great display of entertainment, and the Kurfirs- 
tendamm looks more like Broadway than ever. But outside the glit- 
tering cafés are newsstands with party flags stuck over them, and the 
papers themselves have hectic crimson headlines, which are false as 
the spirit of sensational mob-appeal must always be, and young men 
in semi-uniform with belts and breeches stand around muttering 
fiercely, against whom one is not quite certain, but probably against 
Jews. And there is much goosestepping through the Brandenburger 
Tor and much talk of things forbidden; so that no playgoer is much 
surprised to wake up and find the liberties of his stage swept away 
in a night by a Police President’s decree. A strict censorship, both 
moral and political, is in fact enforced on the theatre as on the rest of 
public life. Shaw is still performed because he is regarded as being 
established, harmless and ethical; but nobody actually ventures the 
experiment of playing’ Wedekind, much less Kaiser or Toller or any 
of the subversive expressionists. Nor is there the least chance for 
experiments in theatrical production like those of Erwin Piscator, 
who apart from his political tendencies would be frowned upon to- 
day as a Russianizing artist and might run the risk of having his play- 
house closed by force. And in general there is no doubt that the feel- 
ing of suspense in social life and policy tends to suppress the feeling 
for stage make-believe. 

In the midst of this rather depressing atmosphere I saw a lovely 
production of Hauptmann’s Rose Bernd on the evening of the drama- 
tist’s 70th birthday. It was at the Deutsches Theatre, where Karl 
Heinz Martin carries on the tradition of naturalistic style inherited 
from Otto Brahm. At a first glance one may resent the piling of a 
stage with ricks of real hay and the dropping of real water from a 
runlet into a wooden trough; but these things prove eventually to 
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have a value in the composition that can only be called musical. Rose 
Bernd’s tragedy, stark and limited in ultimate poetic appeal, abso- 
lutely requires them. ‘The audience was more reverent than re- 
spensive, but that is often so in Germany. The play wears better 
than Thérése Raguin, with which it has something in common. 
Bernd, Fuhrmann Henschel and Michel Kramer have never estab- 
lished themselves on the English-speaking stage. Somehow they 
missed their moment a generation ago; they should have been pro- 
duced by Harley Granville-Barker. In this production Paula 
Wessely played superbly, but the men one and all were inclined to 
that opening of the vocal organ-stops which is the curse of Middle- 
European acting. The naturalistic shout is just a noise, and natural- 
ism as an art form has no use for it. Nothing else mars Karl Heinz 
Martin’s sensitive picture of a now classical drama, for Rose Bernd 
will be played a hundred years hence. 

The Schauspielhaus keeps up a good repertory of the older classics 
and a high standard. Reinhardt was inactive at the opening of the 
season, but to the consternation of his well-wishers he has announced 
a production of The Student Prince. That should not happen. The 
huge musical pieces which have given a new lease of spectacular life 
to the London and Paris theatres are not to be seen in Berlin: their 
directors and scenic artists like Erik Charell and Ernst Stern now 
work almost exclusively abroad. In their place are a number of 
Viennese operettas, notably one by Oscar Strauss with Fritzi Massary, 
who is now a legend in Berlin like Cécile Sorel in Paris. Shaw’s 
Pygmalion and Ludwig Thoma’s Moral were being performed as 
examples of the more elderly social satire; but I was attracted instead 
to the Kleines Theater by a report that a new German Shaw had 
arisen there. The author in question writes anonymously under the 
name of Sindbad, which gives occasion to the usual false publicity. 
He should not be blamed for that, and his notion that a playwright’s 
name and personality should not be obtruded upon the public is a 
good one. But papers caring nothing for art will always seek news, 
and an anonymous playwright becomes a good story in spite of him- 
self. His play General Percy griindet ein Kénigreich (General 
Percy founds a Kingdom) proved to be very much in the vein of 
The Apple Cart and I thought it quite as entertaining; but if its 
satire of the monarchy and the Church had been a little sharper, the 
Censorship would have operated swiftly. General Percy is an Ameri- 
can who runs Middle Europe as a paying concern (the period is the 
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future) and eventually decides that it is good business to restore a 
princeling to the throne. Nothing else of note was being performed, 
except perhaps a historical piece by E. W. Schafer, Der 18 Oktober, 
the tragedy of the commander of one of Napoleon’s Rhenish regi- 
ments which went over to the Prussians before the battle of Leipzig. 

All this marks sad reaction from the vigorous German post-war 
stage. The only hope seems to lie in the repertory system of the the- 
atre and its continued hold on the provincial cities; that is until Ber- 
lin is able to breathe freely again under some kind of stable regime 
and able to spend freely on new forms of theatrical experiment. Until 
then the new generation (now almost wholly occupied with modern 
films) will not be brought into the playhouse. And the German 
theatre simply cannot live on the impoverished Geheimrats and Frau 
Geheimrats who still circulate in the old dowdy fashion through its 
foyers between the acts. It must bring in the smart young belted Nazis 
and their opponents, or else die for a generation. 

The London scene looks altogether more hopeful to an English- 
man returning after six months in America and Europe. Thanks 
partly to a foreign invasion, the theatres are reasonably full, and it 
is generally claimed that there were never so many good plays to be 
seen. Except for musical pieces only one of them, Ronald Macken- 
zie’s Musical Chairs, survives from last season; but that deservedly. 
Its author was unhappily killed in an accident during the summer. 
John Gielgud is still in the cast, and he also has directed the other 
young man’s play, Strange Orchestra by Rodney Ackland, which has 
made a real success at the St. Martin’s. Here one of the characters 
(beautifully played by Laura Cowie) is so striking in conception and 
portraiture that she quite overshadows the rest; indeed there is a good 
deal of mistiness in the Tchekov-like atmosphere, mostly arising from 
uncertain imagination; but the piece always holds the spectator and 
even its humor has the grim seriousness of youth to-day. 

I would like to feel more enthusiasm for Miracle at Verdun, the 
other serious play that is being most discussed at the moment; but its 
German author, Hans Chlumberg (never taken very seriously at 
home), was led by the example of the expressionists into attempting 
something quite beyond his powers. Still his piece amounts to good 
journalism about the supposed event of the uprising of the war dead 
and its reactions upon post-war life and politics; and though utterly 
without poetry it sets many people nodding approval of sound senti- 
ments. Also after being presented in the first instance at the outlying 
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Embassy Theatre, in a good version by Edward Crankshaw, it has 
been brought to West End by the enthusiasm of many well-wishers; 
and the organization of the stage is the better for such experiments. 
Another derivative from the German, in a less pretentious style, 
is Children in Uniform based on the film. And the newly founded 
Independent Theatre Club, which rather rashly promises to perform 
plays otherwise censored (it is doubtful if there are enough good 
ones of this order to keep any theatre alive), made its beginning with 
Emil Ludwig’s Versailles. Then as counterpart to all this dramatic 
concern with Western Europe and its problems, an Englishman’s 
study of Soviet Russia, The Bear Dances by F. L. Lucas, gave another 
opportunity to an audience for argument and to Elena Miramova for 
a sincere and appealing performance. And meanwhile the Gate and 
Cambridge Festival Theatres, turning away from the naturalism of 
the best of these plays and the journalism of the worst, are alone in 
establishing a definite theatrical style to interpret to-day’s spirit. 
But a picture of the London stage that takes account only of the 
non-musical play must be entirely incomplete at this moment. More 
than anything else in the theatre, the spectacular musical piece has 
changed in the last two or three years. It has falsified the easy pre- 
diction that spectacle would be driven from the stage by film. The 
best designers and stage directors have found their way into it, aware 
that they can get their own way as accompanists to banal plot and 
dialogue and indifferent music. This may prove to be a real dis- 
covery—a theatrical education of the multitude through design and 
color and movement. The case of Casanova at the Coliseum is the 
most typical, for here is a sentimental travesty of the Memoirs, “a 
musical play of adventure and love,” which is made a thing of more 
than occasional beauty by Erik Charell’s rhythmic sense and Pro- 
fessor Stern’s fine taste in splendor. Casanova would certainly have 
approved it, though not for its plot; and every one who cares for the 
theatre should be glad that artists like this can show their work to 
spectators numbered by hundreds of thousands. One Casanova 
counts for more than many dull comedies or would-be intellectual 
dramas, and let us frankly admit it that it is so. Theatre art is being 
daily enriched in this branch of production. Now comes another 
musical piece on a like scale at the Alhambra, in which young Eng- 
lish talents in direction and choreography are to be employed. Critics 
who ignore such signs do not know what is happening in the theatre, 
least of all do they know the relation of this productive stage of Lon- 
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don to the rest of the theatrical world. It is only in London, in pres- 
ent world circumstances, that such a scale of magnificence in mount- 
ing can be achieved at all. Certainly it is only here that such pieces 
can make fortunes for their producers and the artists concerned. So 
the longer the alliance holds between Sir Oswald Stoll and Professor 
Stern, the better for our theatre. 


Such reflections must be very disconcerting to the dramatic intel- 
lectuals, who imagine the new theatrical movement to be a kind of 
offshoot of Ibsen and Shaw. Especially it must be disconcerting to 
them to find art on the stage of vaudeville, appreciated by an audi- 
ence which pays for a great variety of things, such as color, move- 
ment, crowds, pictures and tunes, and demands the best in some of 
these things and the second or third best in others. But the truth 
is that theatre art is popular where intellectual drama is unpopular, 
and the taste for theatre art is improving all the while just as the 
taste for intellectual drama improved from the time of Ibsen’s Pillars 
of Society to the time of Shaw’s Heartbreak House. The next step 
(as we have been saying for about fifteen years in the pages of this 
magazine) is to build a few theatres for the purposes of theatre art, 
instead of building more and more showcases for commodities called 
plays. Their owners will make fortunes out of them as surely as Sir 
Oswald Stoll makes a fortune out of his Coliseum now, just because 
he has the wit to see that times are changing and with them the the- 
atrical picture. All this movement has been going on since Craig’s 
early productions, followed by Reinhardt’s Sumurun at the same 
London Coliseum, and the Russian Ballet: and to-day, given money 
and the resources of a great stage, we have directors and designers 
who can accomplish important work. Also we have musicians and 
actors and dancers, and writers who can rise to the occasion if they 
do not stand too much upon their dignity; and everything except a 
few theatrical impresarios to set them going. But meantime Stoll is 
doing his successful best. 

And the general impression of London’s theatrical richness is sus- 
tained by such varied enterprises as a Gilbert and Sullivan season at 
the Savoy; an alternation of Shakespeare, opera and ballet at the Old 
Vic and Sadler’s Wells; a Sacha Guitry season of three comedies, 
with the author and three leading ladies, presented by C. B. Cochran 
at the Cambridge; and the opportunity to see new plays by Somerset 
Maugham, Frederick Lonsdale, Benn Levy, John van Druten and 
Tyrone Guthrie, some of which must be left until the next letter. 
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America—1935 
By EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


NE thing seems certain in a world of theatre uncertainties; 
() the elaborate trade theatre organization which flourished 

in the first quarter of the 20th Century and which is in 
ruins to-day will never be re-established on the same basis. Its 
essentials were essentials of trade life rather than of theatre life, 
and the debacle that has come upon it has proved that plays and 
players, audiences and artists are materials too speculative for a 
permanently successful venture in large scale trade. A live theatre 
is always an entity; it cannot be forced into mass production. 

This takes into full account all the changes which science has 
achieved, which have made neighbors of East and West, and which 
must be counted into any modern plan for theatre organization. 
Gambling in theatres as real estate, syndicates that foster a cross- 
country touring system, a monopoly booking system, short-cuts to 
acting by methods of type casting, the long run, the sale of theatre 
personality by exaggerated advertising and publicity, are all as 
false to the real quality of the theatre as their counterparts would 
be to painting or poetry or music. Permanent theatres cannot be 
made that way. 

So much seems sure. But THEATRE ARTS has been challenged to 
say why then, in the face of the disaster that has overcome the 
organized theatre and with no theatre as good ready to take its 
place, it is still possible to go on repeating blithely the old fare- 
well and hail: The Theatre is Dead! Long Live the Theatre! 

What Theatre? 

If half the playhouses in New York are to be shut where will 
playwrights put their plays? Of what use to a permanent profes- 
sional American theatre are playhouses through the country, too 
big and too little, run by college professors and other amateurs who 
do not know the game? How can playing a play two hundred 
times in repertory over a course of years encourage a higher and 
more original standard of playwriting than a straight run of four 
hundred performances in a single year? Where are actors going to 
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get their experience without “the sticks” to give it to them? Why, 
if art and business are not antagonistic terms, has more money 
always been made on Broadway than in the special theatres on side 
streets and in the provinces? What has all this fuss about pro- 
sceniums and no prosceniums, putting seats where the centre aisle 
usually is, new forms of stage settings, spot-lights and projected 
scenery, to do either with the art or the business of the theatre? 
What kind of a theatre will it be that emphasizes (in place of 
ideas) the dance, and light and color, and poetry of word and 
movement, and all the things so newly named theatrical? 


The theatre, like any other art, is always partly a record of its 
day, partly a prophecy of a day ahead. It is impossible, without 
the seer’s foreknowledge, to predict accurately what face the new 
theatre will show. But it seems highly probable that every new 
theatre, from today to eternity, will have the main feature of the 
oldest theatre—a place in the sun (or candlelight, or spotlight) for 
the actor who knows how, in speech or song, in pantomime or 
dance, to interpret to the audience of his day the life, or the hope, 
of man, as it has been heightened into drama. 

Not what the new theatre will be, but what it will not be, will 
differentiate it from the 19th-zoth Century interloper we think of 
as the “established theatre” simply because it is the one we have 
known best. The engraver in mezzotint, instead of cutting a por- 
trait into his ground and his metal, scrapes away surfaces from 
which he wishes to abstract the color. Without emphasizing the 
analogy, this would seem to be the best method of finding out 
what the next theatre will be like—simply scraping out of the sur- 
face of today’s theatre the impermanent and decadent elements. 

Beginning with the shell: the theatre building and equipment. 

Perhaps the reason that there is so much talk about the actual 
material playhouse in the propaganda for a new theatre is that 
it has come to be a symbol of extravagance and limitation. We 
burden our architects with a hundred evils that come out of the 
past because we will not realize what simple things the theatre 
actually needs, materially, to serve its purposes, and how easily they 
could be supplied in this age of mechanical science. Many of these 
material evils are small and unimportant in themselves. But they 
each add something to building prices and rents and carrying 
charges. They increase production expenses and make tickets cost 
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more than most shows are worth to most people. And instead of 
aiding playwright and producer, they handicap and hamper him. 

It is said, for example, that a fair-sized New York theatre is 
equipped with over two miles of lighting cable. All of it is re- 
quired on account of constant additions to laws made for the pro- 
tection of the public against unsafe lighting equipment. But with 
the enormous progress that has been made, both in theatre lighting 
and in protective engineering, it would be quite possible to rid our- 
selves all at once of the laws and the cables and the imperfections 
which keep our theatre building harnessed down and our expenses 
piled up. Only to do it, we would need to open our minds to the 
fact that we can, with a little effort, have better lighting with less 
money. And since we will not take the trouble to think and to act, 
the lighting cable has come to be, to the modernist, an image of 
the bonds we carry with us out of the past. That and things like 
that make the argument for a new theatre so often begin at the 
wrong end by saying “let us get rid of the old playhouses”. 

And. yet, why not? 

The trade theatre in New York built half a hundred extravagant 
playhouses piled close to one another in the most expensive streets 
of the most expensive. district in the world. Why? Not because 
they were needed to house the plays of a world teeming with play- 
wrights. The new plays: we do not know how to use old plays as 
we do old music, old pictures, old books. 

We were not really thinking about playwrights in those days. 
What we wanted was a building that would make money. If, by 
the grace of God, a playwright happened along—as playwrights 
will, as playwrights have—we were glad of it and made him wel- 
come. Provided, that is, that he was not too strange in his ways, 
and not a poet. Sometimes we made a fortune for him by running 
his first play for a year or two years in New York, and then carry- 
ing it out through the country for more years, weakening a little as it 
went along, by the force of sagging acting and directing, until at 
last it died of its own boredom. The money the playwright made 
from that long run usually encouraged him to write another play 
after the same formula, and even a third. And if each play had a 
little less life and vigor than the one before, we took it for granted 
that the playwright was becoming stale. But usually it was not the 
playwright, it was the theatre. 
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Many men can write one good play, but a single play doesn’t 
make a dramatist. The more distinctive his quality is, that is, the 
more he is an artist, the more he needs the opportunity to experi- 
ment freely, to write and rewrite, pattern and re-shape. A live 
theatre needs a training ground for playwrights, some place where 
a man of originality and initiative may come with fresh material 
and a fresh point of view and work and worry through the form 
and method of his plays until he comes to his own full fruition 
with something to say and a style in which to say it. —Tchekov had 
such a training ground at the Moscow Art Theatre. Eugene 
O’Neill had it at the Provincetown. | 


Obviously, we could not afford to train playwrights on the most 
expensive streets in the world, so we invented a race of adapters 
instead, collaborators and play doctors who could fit any new man 
into old molds. 

We had no training place there for actors either, but we did 
not miss that quite so much. There was genius to fill the high 
spots. There were touring companies and stock companies by 
which experience could be enriched and time could add to talent. 
There were distinguished players from the older repertory com- 
panies to pass on their traditions to their juniors. There were a 
few good schools. And above all there was vaudeville, the most 
exacting of actors’ training grounds, from which a steady stream of 
fine actors, especially comics, constantly emerged. We did not 
know or care to reckon how much our theatre owed to vaudeville 
until that training ground too was gone. 

No, obviously, we did not build our theatres to enrich our world 
of plays and players. We built them as a real estate speculation. 
We borrowed money to buy land to build playhouses, and created 
shows to fill them, in order to make money to buy more land to 
build more playhouses, until suddenly there was one playhouse too 
much, one audience too little, and we knew that there was no 
theatre at all. Then we began to look around hungrily for artists 
with quality enough to create a theatre out of land and a building, 
and then only we found that we had forgotten them in our hurry 
to make money out of them. 

The only organizations left that were bothering about preparing 
anybody for the demanding arts of the theatre were a few schools 
and the despised “amateurs”. 
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In the use of that word is the next trade fallacy. The “profes- 
sional”, in American theatre parlance, is someone who, whether he 
has done well or badly, has had a certain number of paid jobs on 
Broadway and who holds an Equity card. All the rest, no matter 
what their experience, their talent, their achievements, are 
“amateurs”. And amateurs, in this language, are people who are 
playing at the game without knowing, or observing, the rules. This, 
of course, is nonsense. 

In the world of the theatre there are many kinds of workers, 
good, bad and indifferent, artists, artisans, tradesmen, exhibitionists, 
gamblers and dilettantes. And not all of any one kind are in any 
one class, in any one city. What you call them does not really mat- 
ter. How you use them does. What is important in this discussion 
is that the trade theatre, although it made fine high places for many 
large talents, crowded out most, of the creative individualists and 
welcomed in to its working body, its so-called “professionals”, any- 
one who had money enough to pay the price of admission. So the 
best professional directors sit side by side with producers whose 
only artistic experience has been in the box office, the publicity 
department, the circus, the law office, the prize-ring. And there 
are hundreds of so-called “professional” actors, their Equity dues 
paid, who never could act and know it and don’t care, as long as 
they can escape any other responsibility to life by pretending that 
they can act. Equity can’t help that. But the Theatre can, by 
wanting something else enough to get it. 

If the old words are to be used at all to indicate ideas, they 
might perhaps be something like this: At the top, the trade profes- 
sional, like Otis Skinner, or George Arliss, or Katharine Cornell, 
whose life is devoted to the service of the theatre and to the de- 
velopment of his own theatre art. Such an artist is so securely 
integrated that he can fit into any form of theatre business organ- 
ization available without disturbing his quality. He can play a new 
part week after week without shirking, or he can play the same part 
night after night without growing stale. He can stay in one spot 
without becoming provincial, or tour the country without weari- 
ness. He renews his artistic strength through the pride and pleas- 
ure of his audiences in his work. He grows from within. Included 
in the trade professionals are most of the famous actors and 
actresses, directors and designers of every generation, for a business 
theatre gives them the rewards they deserve, in fame, in oppor- 
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DANCERS From INDIA 


Shan-Kar, Hindu dancer, with his partner, Simkie, 
in a dance dramatization from the epic, Ramayana. 
These artists make their American debut this winter 
with a company of Hindu dancers and musicians in 
religious and folk dances. 





Rudolph, Dresden 











FrRoM THE DANCE Cyc_e, DER WEG 


Mary Wigman and one of her group in a new dance 
composition which will be seen for the first time in 
America on the evening of Christmas day at the 
New Yorker Theatre. 











LA TABLE VERT 


A scene from the philosophical anti-war ballet by 
Kurt Jooss with which that dancer and his company 
have been delighting Paris audiences this season. 








Edith Zistig, Munich 








RUTH PAGE 


The talented American dancer in one of her dance 
compositions, with a mask by Nicholas Remisoft. 
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tunity, and in money. And it knows how to make money enough 
out of them, in turn, to make the theatre business pay. 

At the other extreme in the trade theatre is the trade dilettante, 
of whom there are far too many. The dilettante has money and 
vanity. He writes plays and acts them and directs them; he sits 
on high committees; he writes leading articles for leading news- 
papers; he speaks about the theatre at luncheon clubs, and he al- 
ways sneers professionally at outsiders and at provincials and at 
unsuccess. If you check over the long list of his well-recorded 
accomplishments in the theatre you find nothing well done, and 
little that was worth doing. Most of it seems to have been under- 
taken to glorify himself; little for the better glory of the theatre. 
It is easy for anyone who knows Broadway to put a name to this 
sketch. It is as easy to put fifty names to it. It is the composite 
portrait of all the trade dilettantes who call themselves “profes- 
sional” most loudly. 

The amateur dilettante in schools and clubs and little theatres 
(who must not be confused with the student) is not nearly so dan- 
gerous. His voice is not so loud, his range so wide, his purse so 
long. At his worst he plays to himself in the mirror or to others 
who are the mirror of himself. But his aim is usually amusement. 
He does not disturb the waters of either the art or business of the 
theatre. Often he adds to the enthusiastic audience for good work. 

Last, but by no means least, there is, all over the world, in every 
kind of vital theatre, the professional amateur. He will have the 
theatre, but must have it on his own terms. He may want it in the 
market place, like David Belasco, or out of it, like Frederic Mc- 
Connell. It may be important to him to fill it with plays of his 
own choice, like Eva Le Gallienne; or with players whom he can 
mold, as an orchestral conductor can, to a desired ensemble, like 
Jacques Copeau. He may want playhouse and players, plays and 
an audience all fitted into one frame, like Terence Gray; or prefer 
to offer the freedom of his theatre to others in whom he has faith— 
playwrights, actors, directors—like Sir Barry Jackson. But all of 
them are alike in believing that a real theatre must have a perma- 
nent idea and must pay at least a part of its profits in its product. 


When you organize the business of the theatre so severely and on 
such sharp competitive lines that you have no room for the pro- 
fessional amateur, you undo your theatre. Because, while the seeds 
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of success and of the largest and most perfected art may lie, most 
often, in the trade professional, it is in the professional amateur 
that lie the seeds of growth, of variety, of freedom, of originality, 
from which almost invariably springs that refreshing of material 
and form in art which we call modernity. 


And so you come to the final falsity in the trade theatre, the 
assumption that an art theatre is not a business theatre, and that it 
cannot thrive in a world where every pleasure must pay its price. 


It is true that an art theatre in a market place surrounded by 
trade theatres will find the going hard. Where big drums of publi- 
city and advertising are beating all around, no one listens for a song. 


But there is no theatrical or business reason why an art theatre 
should be built in the avenues of trade. Let it find its own corner, 
build its own home, choose its own repertory, write some of its own 
plays, train its own actors and directors, and dancers, make its own 
mistakes and pay for them, develop its own audience and its own 
“theatre idea”. From the product of a hundred such theatres the 
trade theatre, big enough to buy the best, not too big to make money, 
and so freed of the burden of tribute from dilettantes, can—to its 
great advantage, aesthetic and financial—choose plays and players to 
offer for the entertainment and the profit of the market place. 


NEW GENERATION 


By FRANCES FROST 


When acres of level light on the severed grass 
contract with evening and a night hawk veers 

in damp wind steady as seawind from the east, 
my fathers stir 

uneasily in worn earth where those rains 

have dried that pocked their implements with rust. 


The handles of their ploughs were wet with blood 

from the young hands that grasped them and grew hard. 
Blunted and scarred on stone, the shares have lain 
snagged in stopped furrows and corrosion crept 

into the veins of steel. 
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Blood turns to rust: the color of rust is peace 
on hands and blades: the sweet indifference 
of earth is read in pointed buds and leaves 
scrawled in the dry ruts of autumnal hills. 


The rye-grass tips beneath the hint of storm; 

my fathers stir in me: in me their blood 

has stained new implements: the fields are stripped 

of cattle grass, and clean in falling sun, 

stretch toward the mountain-shadow moving eastward 
to meet approaching rain. 


O not on these 

new instruments which cut the slopes for corn 
and lay warped meadows low against the time 

of pinched ungreen, O not upon these harrows, 
scythes and ploughshares shall the cool rain feed 
or russet seasons pasture with decay! 


Hear me, you forefathers, whose straight and long 
limbs were followers of upturned loam, 

whose wounded palms shrank inward, flexed and clutched 
the plunge of torturing handles and endured! 
The leafed corn will be resonant with rain, 

but not these implements that know my blood: 
they shine in secret under dim sheds, waiting 
young daylight, the emerging hills, the cloud 
lifting and scattered: they wait familiar, fresh 
color of my hands on them which is 

their single rust. 


The corn leaves struggle; into damp wind, earth 
veers like a hawk, and is indifferent 
to blood, to generations, and to rust. 
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By MORDECAI GORELIK 


OVIET Russia takes with the utmost seriousness her slogan 
S Art is a weapon. Against the threat of outer force she 

opposes her army; against the threat of inner disruption she 
opposes her growing Marxian culture. The theatre, because it 
speaks in simple language directly to the masses—even the illiterate 
masses—occupies the outposts of this culture. The Russian theatre 
has its strategic points as definitely geographical as those of the 
Red Army. 

The station of Krasni Bereg, in Belarusia, one of the jumping 
off places of “European” Russia, is reached via an obscure third- 
category branch. Here the passenger may take a peasant cart, 
springless and filled with straw, and jolt along three hours further 
over the wide plains, until he comes finally to a little Jewish town 
sunk in poverty, lost in the waste of steppes. 


The town of Shchedrin is one of those ghettos of the plains 
whose rutted dirt streets, barn-like synagogs, decaying log houses, 
creaking well-posts, and infinite sadness, have been celebrated by a 
whole generation of Jewish intellectuals, writers and artists who 
drew a melancholy inspiration from their native hamlets. 

To walk in the main road of Shchedrin is to encounter a feeling 
that begins to pull one down as if by one’s own weight of lead. It 
is not merely the oppressiveness of the mud into which one sinks, 
the squalling of dirty children, the rags and tatters of clothes 
hung out to dry, the hens cackling underfoot, the overworked 
women drawing water, the hunched-up, bearded Jews whom Cha- 
gall likes to show on their death-beds with a rooster strutting 
nearby—it is not merely these details that seize one so dreadfully: 
it is the realization that the presiding genius of the place is an 
unbounded hopelessness and pinchpenny meanness, sodden in a 
fatalism that broods over the town like an inert, evil demon. 


Against this intangible enemy the Russian theatre has erected its 
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outposts; it wages war against this demoniac eater of souls.... A 
local soviet has been set up in Shchedrin. To one side of the 
town lies a brand new collective farm. Both are properties of the 
Revolution; but the invisible demon lies in wait for both of them, 
ready to tear out their vitals, to turn them, too, into decaying 
hulks, like the mouldering log houses of the town. 

Vain for the local soviet to make decrees, vain for it to denounce 
and punish food-speculation, to confiscate one synagog after another. 
The demon whispers “Let the Bolsheviks make laws—what laws 
cannot be evaded? Let them persecute religion—they cannot hold 
out as long as you; one after another the Tsar, the Black Hundreds, 
the Poles, have persecuted you and turned to dust.” 

Vain for the collective farm to import American tractors, to 
speed up the work in the fields. The demon takes the will out of 
the workers, he breaks the tractor-parts, the machines rust in the 
sheds, the cabbages rot in the fields. . . . 

The black demon treads heavily over the fields... . “God is 
punishing the Bolsheviks” say the old Jews, “His wrath is kindled 
against the atheists and blasphemers.” The hard-headed peasant 
says ‘Who are this folk, the proletariat with their five-year plans, 
their steel mills and their hydro-electric stations? To the devil with 
their revolution and their collective farms, all I want is my owa 
patch of ground to till.” The housewife laments “Fifteen years of 
want, and now we are told we must prepare for more sacrifice. 
Nothing to eat, nothing to wear—and they call that socialist prog- 
ress.” The intellectual sneers “Insane Utopians, a tiny minority 
trying to rule Russia with an iron fist, trying to get us into a fever 
over the prospect of war.” The peasants desert the collectives, the 
work stumbles along, the workers in the distant construction-camps 
clamor for farm-produce, in Moscow the faces of the proletarian 
leaders set a little more sternly... . 

At such frontiers as Shchedrin, far from the brilliant play- 
houses of Moscow and Leningrad, the Soviet theatre fights its most 
stubborn battles, all the more significant because of the meagre and 
miserable little terrains over which they are fought. 

When in 1920 the Polish army swept across Belarusia to Minsk 
and Kiev, the Bolsheviks, moving so swiftly as to be almost om- 
nipresent, hammered the invaders out of one position after another. 
Today the agitprop troupes: of the Soviet drama perform the same 
functions on the inner front of the Revolution; organized in the 
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cities, these portable theatres are like scouting detachments that 
descend on the villages, strengthen the fortifications there and move 
on immediately to the next place where they are needed. Theatres 
of this kind have served in Shchedrin; but we shall see also that the 
town has an outpost of its own. 

When we pass by the principal synagog in the afternoon, we find 
on the log wall the announcement “In the evening the graduate 
students of the Yiddish School will present Tamara, a play of the 
Polish invasion. Entrance by ticket only.” 

But when we go to the designated place in the evening we find 
the whole town there, striving, ticket or no ticket, to jam into the 
crude, log-built meeting hall which leans over as if from so much 
shoving. Inside, the long wooden benches are already packed with 
people, young and old: biblical Jews, blond, deliberate peasants, 
young teachers from the two Communist school-houses, a sprinkling 
of members of the soviet and the collective. Small boys, bare- 
legged, perch on the window-ledges and crossbeams. The kerosene 
lamps, hung from the rafters, bring out the features of a type of 
theatre-audience very different from Broadway first-nighters. 

Some day soon the town soviet will succeed in taking over the big 
synagog, now falling to pieces for lack of repair, where some- 
times only one worshipper appears for evening prayers; then the 
town will have an adequate place in which to seat the people who 
crowd this little hut. Then the young actors—scarcely more than 
children, for the oldest is not seventeen—will have a dressing 
room. Just now, by lamplight, they put on costumes and make-up 
in the partitioned space back of the auditorium; they stumble over 
the antiquated fire-pumps that are kept there. Curious beings 
these actors seem to American eyes—childlike yet grave, without 
self-consciousness, many of them already veterans of social and 
political discipline. 

A bobbed-haired flashing-eyed girl of sixteen straps on a re- 
volver: she is the Communist heroine; boys with their voices still 
changing put on beards to portray their own elders; others paste on 
fierce mustaches to represent Polish agents. Goodhumoredly they 
jest about their own appearances, remark that the slapdash scenery 
threatens to fall apart. 

What would George Kelly make of these particular torch- 
bearers, we wonder. They stumble making entrances, they de- 
claim and do not listen, in true amateur style they fumble over 
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their lines. All the faults are there and only one virtue; but the 
virtue is this, that the players know their function is important. 
At the earnestness of these actors—so inbred, indeed, that it is 
pleasantly casual—we bystanders cannot smile. Instead the feeling 
grows upon us that we are standing close to a new race of people— 
formidable, a little terrifying, the Communist children, to whom 
life without trade-unions, without political vigilance or public self- 
criticism, is as incomprehensible as in the life of a Chassidic rabbi 
to a Wall Street broker. 

In three short acts the play unfolds a plot that reduces to melo- 
dramatic simplicity the political theme with which it deals. The 
story is of a Jewish tailor, a revolutionary in 1905, but subsequently 
turned social democrat; a humane idealist, he concludes that it is 
better to betray his town to the oncoming Polish army rather than 
anger the Poles by resistance. Too late he finds that his course has 
been fatally weak and has led him into every form of knavery. 
... An artless little play, artlessly produced; virtue (Communist) 
triumphs, and the daughter shoots her father in the melodramatic 
style of the go’s. 

But it is already clear that the point of this drama is not what 
happens to the characters but what happens to the audience. Some- 
thing is certainly happening to the audience. Something is reach- 
ing them: a renewal of the soul-trying days of the Revolution. 
Once more the audience lives through the period of the capitalist 
breakup, the appeals of the Bolsheviks, the fraternal alliance of 
workers and peasants, the Polish invasion; they recall the drone of 
enemy planes over Shchedrin, the burning of fields, the days when 
they lay flat on the floor as shells burst over the roofs. In those 
days they had seen clearly and judged with the keenness of despera- 
tion. How had their thoughts become so muddled since then? 

Silence settles over the onlookers, they cannot draw their eyes 
away from the stage. An old peasant woman, gnarled and 
wrinkled like an old tree, sits chin in hand, slowly thinking. Long 
ago there were no theatres, she remembers. The Revolution had 
brought theatres to Shchedrin, and theatres are not a bad idea at 
all, they make you understand things better. The Revolution also 
brought the new farm buildings on the hill, and they are not bad 
buildings—clean, roomy, scientific; long ago only the nobility had 
such farm buildings; now the buildings are public, they belong to 
all Russia. These new buildings, the new factories, must be for 
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something, they must begin to manufacture things for everyday 
needs as soon as the nation’s defences are put in order. 

The elderly woman with the two children muses again at the 
eagerness of her children to spend all their time at school. Odd 
how the young people love this new regime whose ways are so 
difficult to comprehend. It is true that times are hard; but times 
are hard even in America, and there things are still dropping down 
while Russia is building up; already work is being pushed on the 
next five-year plan. 

Old Jews finger their beards, thinking of the pogroms that are 
now so sternly forbidden. This godless government will tolerate 
no anti-Semitism; a great miracle has come to pass, and Jews and 
gentiles are equal before the law, in fact, not merely in theory. 

The young man who has been drumming his fingertips on the 
bench, impatient at the childish performance, lapses into silence as 
the tide of recollection pulls him back into the desperate days he 
once experienced. Yes, it is true that people become violent, and it 
is true that Russia is threatened. The Communists are no Uto- 
pians, they are political leaders and fighters, coping not with ideals 
but with necessities... . 

The play ends, the flimsy home-made curtains are drawn to- 
gether; a storm of applause breaks out. Hope is rekindled, the 
black demon retreats. We see an expectancy in the eyes of the 
audience as the people turn to leave the log building. Tomorrow 
they will see the modern constructions of the collective with this 
new light in their eyes, they will grasp that in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad their leaders are working to end forever what Karl Marx 
called “the idiocy of village life.” Perhaps their eyes will see into 
the future, when the village ghettos steeped in exotic melancholy 
will give way at last to sophisticated communities, and human 
beings, freed from insane drudgery and apprehension, will begin, 
for the first time, really to live. With this objective the Soviet 


theatre conducts its cultural war. 
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AT THE Moscow KAMERNY THEATRE 


A scene from Unknown Soldiers, one of the propa- 
gandistic melodramas prevalent in Soviet theatres. 





Alfred Wenzel, Frankfurt 
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A centenary-memorial production of Goethe's 
tragedy at Frankfurt am Main. 








Renger, Essen 





PARSIFAL 


if A festival performance of Wagner’s opera, pro- 
duced at the Munich Opera House. Like the pic- 
ture on the preceding page it is an evidence of the 
skill of German directors in handling large crowds 
in moments of vigorous action. 








Kurt Friedrichs, Bunzlau 
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From a Silesian Volksbiihne production, showing the 
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making the same forms assume different purposes. 
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VOLKSBUHNE 


A Note on German Directing 
By ALISTAIR COOKE 


EW proposals to establish national theatres of the sort 
that Germany has maintained for just over forty years 
have recently been made in several countries. The 

result has been a series of laudable compromises, organizations 
which had their own objects more or less attained; in England 
alone, for example, the Old Vic, the Stratford Memorial Theatre, 
The Cambridge Festival Theatre, The Maddermarket, The Birm- 
ingham Repertory Theatre, The People’s Theatre. But none of 
them has been able—because of the needs of a special audience, 
because of indifference to serious theatre, because of the wrong kind 
of backing—to face the national problem. 

Of the two organizations in Germany which are as certain of 
patronage as the Boat Race the Frei Volksbiihne is most prosperous 
and least compromising. It was founded in 1891 by a group of 
people not professedly Socialist but who wanted to enable the 
working classes to see first-class plays cheaply. They stipulated a 
small entrance fee and a promise to see a minimum number of 
plays each season. From the beginning the enterprise was organ- 
ized with thoroughness and foresight. An agreément was soon 
made with the directorate of the State Opera to have batches of 
seats reserved at the opera for holders of season-tickets of the 
Volksbihne. And so that no good works should go unsaluted, these 
determined educators must have sworn, arrangements were con- 
stantly being made for special privileges from managers of thea- 
tres that were presenting plays better than those of the commercial 
theatre. There was to be one standing theatre in Berlin and about 
six others were to be rented throughout the country, in the North 
West, the South West, the East, Silesia, and probably two in Central 
Germany. 

I do not know if the Silesian Volksbiihne is organized pre- 
cisely like the rest but it will serve as a good working example. 
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It is customary to have the central theatre in the capital of the 
province. But apparently, when the Volksbihne was founded, 
there was not at Breslau a vacant theatre which the organization 
could lease or afford to buy. There was one, however, at Bunz- 
lau, a country town about forty miles away. Bunzlau is there- 
fore favored with the first nights and the privileges of the repeti- 
tion performances. 

The council of the Volksbihne in Berlin appoints two directors 
for each province; one is a producer, the other a business manager 
who has some experience of theatre organization and a knowledge 
of good plays. These two choose their company and lay before 
the Council their proposals for the season’s programme. The pro- 
gramme is examined and approved. The producer collects his 
working staff, has long sessions with his designer, appoints an editor 
for his programme-magazine, announces his list of plays, and 
towards the end of August starts rehearsing his first play, last 
season The Taming of the Shrew (Der Widerspenstigen Zaeh- 
mung). The first play is produced on the first Sunday in Septem- 
ber. The next day the company travels with its properties, its 
wardrobe, and scenery to the next town, about twenty miles away, 
mounts its sets and performs its play for one evening only. The 
next day it again moves on another twenty miles. And so on, per- 
forming in a different theatre for one performance on each evening 
of the three weeks after the first night. On the fourth Sunday of the 
month, three weeks after the opening of the season, the company 
presents its second play, which is again taken on tour in the same 
way. So every three weeks a new play is produced at the central 
theatre. Clearly, the ensuing work is enormous. The company 
travels in the mornings, adjusts its production on arrival to any 
structural peculiarities of the new theatre, rehearses the next play 
in the afternoons, and acts in the evenings. They learn their lines, 
we must conclude, in their waking hours. At the end of the season 
the company is exhausted and, in the way of repertory actors, seems 
happy to be so. 

The system works easily and satisfies many thousands of play- 
goers of every different taste and quality. It is not quite as regular 
as I have here, for the sake of a straightforward exposition, de- 
scribed. Often, for example, the company returns to the central 
theatre, but only to the central theatre, to repeat a performance. 

Nobody in the organization seemed to have considered an alter- 
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native system, whereby, say, the company in each province should 
produce only one, or at most two, plays and make one long tour 
through all the other provinces. In this, our own touring system, 
each town would see as many plays, would have the novelty and 
interest of new players, and would know that its pleasures were 
not had at the expense of the fearful energy and exhaustion of a 
single company. But the answer to this hinted proposal was final: 
the people like to see their own players and prefer an inferior per- 
formance by familiar personalities. 

The kind of acting and direction this organization fosters is 
admirable, is also, I think, esoteric, and will provide an interesting 
comparison with the plight of a German stock company when con- 
fronted with a strange stage, such as happened to the Aachen 
Stadt-Theater Company on its recent visit to England for the 
Goethe centenary performances of the Urfaust. 


The first need of a Volksbihne director is an imaginative and 
audacious designer, who has to account for the defects of from 
sixteen to twenty theatres in planning his sets. It would be an 
easy responsibility in England, where designing is very bad and 
always for a picture-stage. But the Volksbiihne has ambitions and 
a habit of consistently realizing them. And it is at one time a 
serious theatre and a theatre for the people. Necessarily the most 
convenient mounting is with skeleton sets, as in the accompanying 
plates, where the same shape assumes in each scene a different 
object. Herr Pempelfort, the regisseur of the Silesian Volksbihne, 
last year engaged a young pupil of Reinhardt who was not abashed 
at the prospect of asking the stage staff to carry on their first tour 
a revolving stage and some small truck-stages. His design for 
The Taming of the Shrew, though the Hamlet ones explain them- 
selves better, was typical of his style and of that most suited to the 
Volksbiihne system. ‘The revolving stage held an interior and an 
exterior set. On each side of the stage, between it and the pros- 
cenium, a side flat on a swivel. For the exterior scenes (which 
were only vaguely localized by detail) these flats were tilted down- 
stage, when the gaps between them and the set were the entrances 
representing ends of streets. For the interior scenes the flats were 
swung up-stage to join the set and make a complete set with what 
looked like adjoining side-pieces. The changing took seconds only 
and the entire play without interval but two hours and ten minutes. 
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This advantage of speed is one they like to press. It is to be 
resisted in quieter, complexer plays and should be abandoned when 
they attempt Turgeniev, or Molnar, or the contemporary Spanish 
writers. But when, as in The Taming of the Shrew, the first in- 
terest of the audience is in the plot, speed is the first necessity of its 
production. 

The condition of this touring system is resilience in acting. I 
do not mean versatility. An actor may be required to play on 
half-stages, apron-stages, any stage but that for which his training 
and technique fit him. The principles of grouping he has been 
directed to conform to are no different from the usual intelligent 
repertory direction. But the initiative is often with the actor to 
discern when and where it is essential to economize on a walk, or to 
change his alignment, or to lower his pitch of voice or breadth of 
gesture. He is performing one evening in a theatre which will 
take any overtone of speech or behaviour, the next he may appear 
to be over-acting to the point of indecency. By a revolutionary 
paradox, these productions tend, therefore, to resemble in one im- 
portant way the “star” direction of the English nineteenth century 
theatre; when the word “production”, or any single unified concep- 
tion of interpretation and movement, was unknown, when you 
moved where you pleased provided you never impinged for more 
than one or two enchanted seconds on the presence of the actor- 
manager and could move dexterously enough to avoid stealing his 
limelight. And though the Volksbihne actor is normally pro- 
duced by one of an excellent band of working directors he has 
often to throw up his instructions and improvise, not on his own 
account like the nineteenth century actor, but in order to present as 
close a copy as possible of that first unity the director had in mind. 
The company I saw in rehearsal and performance had these quali- 
ties, of speed, of a controlled exuberance, and a practical aware- 
ness of the visual relations of physical movement. Whereas a 
company accustomed, as was the Aachen Stadt-Theater Company, to 
playing repeatedly on one stage is soon put out by the exigencies of 
a different stage. The triangular stage they brought across for the 
Urfaust cramped all the movement front-stage. And the play often 
stood while an actor “found” his gesture, movement, sometimes even 
his accustomed balance. 

From these two sorts of German repertory, some permanent 
qualities of their acting are plain to see. 
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What interests one most about German actors is not their con- 
ception of a part or the feelings that are the basis of that concep- 
tion. But rather certain qualities of technique. The execution is 
nearly always in advance of their conceptions: they represent two 
elements of a character with such power that we do not mind the 
exclusion of the one or two more elements that would need to be 
shown in a comprehensive portrait. The human qualities one 
appraises in a particular actor are seen to be the direct contact of a 
vital technique on the first academic idea of the part to be played. 
It is not an intervening mental exercise that gives the character in 
performance power or precision, but the imposing vivacity of an 
actor whose training has been so thorough that he can completely 
trust his body as a medium, and for nuances depend on his finger- 
tips and the minute athleticism they have been taught to practise. 

Lively character acting, which demands a preliminary mental 
process of selection, is much rarer. It is a shock to have appraised 
an actor for this talent and then to discover that the qualities belong 
to him and not to the part. And this kind of calculated sublima- 
tion is, I think, the best they can do in character acting. In the 
Urfaust, Herr Kurt Arndt had some humorous gestures of malice 
that were, one imagined, his idea of Mephistopheles. Until we 
were told that they fitted Mephistopheles but were Kurt Arndt’s 
equipment; that they were in fact, Aachen’s idea of Kurt Arndt. 
What we were about to praise as an intelligent and positive per- 
formance became, by this knowledge, only an ingenious one. The 
visitor to the German playhouse will be surprised to ascertain by 
enquiry how often this judgment must apply to what momentarily 
seems to be creative character acting. 

It is not to be expected that the Volksbiihne actor is exempt 
from this criticism. Once the season has started he has no time 
for a critical study of his roles. He has to see them quickly, 
brightly, and in the round. It is a tribute both to the efficiency of 
the Volksbiihne system and to the training it develops that its 
actors manage to fill in their hurried interpretations with a gusto 
and vitality that would shock and depress the players of Broadway 
and the West End. 
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INCIDENTAL MUSIC FOR 
THE THEATRE 


By A. WALTER KRAMER 


TL is hardly anything in the world of the theatre about 


—_ 


which so little is known as incidental music. Nor is any- 
one concerned about it, further than to call in its aid from 
time to time, to add to the effect of a play, a pageant or a masque. 

Yet, incidental music has played more than a part in the history, 
both of music and the theatre, from their earliest days. The Greek 
choros chanted its comment on the action of the play; the Camerati 
dei Bardi began their wedding of music and words to a form of 
earliest opera, which was more a play with music. There was inci- 
dental music—the songs—in Shakespeare’s plays, and in other of 
his contemporaries. And it was Beethoven who supplied inciden- 
tal music for Goethe’s Egmont, Bizet for Daudet’s L’Arlésienne, 
Schumann for Byron’s Manfred, Grieg for Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, Si- 
belius for Jarnefelt’s Kuolema, Humperdinck for The Miracle, 
Fauré for Maeterlinck’s Pelléas et Mélisande (before Debussy’s 
music drama was produced). 

Of the music, only parts are known today, in the case of Beet- 
hoven the Egmont overture, and Clarchen’s Lied (Freudvoll und 
Letdvoll), of Daudet the concert suites made from his L’Arlésienne 
music and similarly Grieg’s two Peer Gynt suites, (I say ‘two, as 
most laymen and many musicians know only one, the first, more 
often played though musically less distinctive). The complete scores 
repose on the library shelf, unseen and, notably, unheard. 

Is this the fate of incidental music? Is this the portion of the 
composer who devotes himself wholeheartedly to writing music that 
shall heighten the action in certain places in a drama, giving of his | 
best, often writing music of as fine quality as in any other form? I f 
think that the word “incidental” is an unfortunate one, in that it 
suggests very definitely, to the casual observer, “unimportant”. By 
no means is this the case. Egmont ranks with Beethoven’s greatest 
overtures. L’Arléstenne and Carmen are Bizet to the world. 
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What is responsible then, for the attitude of the playgoer to inci- 
dental music? What is it that makes him chatter through the pre- 
lude before the curtain rises at a play, for which special music has 
been composed? that makes him unaware of the beauty of a passage 
of twenty or thirty measures of sustained string writing, when 
Liliom arrives in heaven in Molnar’s play? Is it that in the 
preparation of incidental music, on only too many occasions, hack 
musicians have been engaged to compile accompanying music and 
have included some of their own innocuous stuff to fill the gaps and 
satisfy their vanity? 

I have sat at the theatre in many lands and observed audiences’ 
utter indifference to incidental music and have been obliged, on 
more than a single occasion, to request my fellow auditors to re- 
frain from conversing. Only in Berlin at a production of Die 
wunderbare Geschichten des Kapellmeisters Kreisler did I find 
this unnecessary, for there the audience sat spellbound by the su- 
premely beautiful production, the charm of the orchestra’s playing 
of the music, chosen from various sources (E. T. A. Hoffmann, 
Mozart, etc.). But that was Germany, where both the drama and 
music are art-forms which the public attends in a serious spirit, not 
as a means solely of amusement or entertainment. 

Many years ago in this country, and others, too, I dare say, 
plays were given to some sort of musical accompaniment. For 
this purpose theatre orchestras were obliged to have music suitable 
for the alleged portrayal of the moods of the play. Music pub- 
lishers, quick to sense the commercial advantage of furnishing the 
theatre conductor with the needful, issued volumes of so called 
“dramatic music”, which consisted of nothing more nor less than 
brief excerpts from the music of the past, indiscriminately chosen, 
in various tempi. There was the “romantic episode”, the “mis- 
terioso”, the “hurry”, the “love scene”, the “death scene”, “snakey 
music’’, what not, all set down in print, none too well orchestrated, 
most of it, for sale to any purchaser. Doubtless the performance of 
this kind of thing meant very little to serious minded theatre goers. 
That I can well appreciate. But that it should have affected them 
so profoundly as to make them insensitive to a score of real inci- 
dental music, offered with a play for which it has been written, I 
can not understand. 

In our day there have been some remarkably fine pieces of inci- 
dental music composed for contemporary plays. Nothing stands 
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out in my memory so vividly as the score Frederic Austin, the 
British composer and conductor, wrote for the Brothers Capek’s 
fascinating drama, The Insect Play. When I saw the play here 
—it was called in America The World We Live In—I was so 
thoroughly annoyed by the audience’s attitude to it that I have no 
recollection of the music. But when I saw it again in London in 
1923, I was enchanted by Mr. Austin’s poetic music, finely played 
by a capable orchestra. 

What was it that this music did in London for the play? Was 
it the better mannered audience that made it possible for me to 
enjoy both play and music more completely? Or was it that the 
blend of music and drama had been achieved with so subtle a 
means that the true atmosphere of the work pervaded the little 
theatre and held everyone enthralled? Whatever it was, the fact 
remains that the play made an unforgettable impression there, as 
it had failed to in New York. The music acted as a means of 
more completely sensing the dramatist’s thought and feeling. 

That, I am convinced, is the function of incidental music. It 
must add to the drama something that neither words nor settings, 
lights nor costumes can achieve. This it must do unostentatiously 
to serve its best purpose; this it must engage in if it would con- 
tribute to the play, not detract from it. 

The musician who is asked to write for the dramatic theatre has 
a task not unlike that imposed on the composer of an opera. He 
must know the stage. He must be swift to make his musical point 
simultaneously with the dramatic action, but he must do so more 
quickly than in writing for the opera house. In the latter case, 
the actors are singing, hence their action is slower, he has more 
time to develop his melodic flow, whereas in the theatre he must 
underscore a point immediately and completely, or his music will 
lag behind the dramatic movement. 

What incidental music must not do is to overstate the point or 
itself. If it does that, it will retard the play and destroy itself in so 
doing. The symphonic composer revels in spinning out his orches- 
tral thread; so often, too, does the operatic musician. But the man 
who wishes to supply the theatre with music that shall make the 
vital situations still more salient, must ever be watchful and clearly 
bring about his musical analogy to the spoken word. He must be 
an etcher, not a painter. He must be dynamic, affirmative, not 
passive nor contemplative. Never must he write music that pleases 
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him intellectually, or structurally, alone; for if he does he will get 
out of step with the dramatist’s theme and his music will be no 
) longer incidental but dominant. 
| The ideal incidental music for a play is that which remains in its 
| place and holds its dignity at the same time. It should always be 
subordinate to the playwright’s utterance, never attempting to force 
itself through to the audience’s attention. Lest I be misunderstood, 
4 let me say that the Frederic Austin music to the Capek play re- 
| mains a noteworthy example of incidental music, not because it 
arrested my attention—it did not, for I have not the slightest 
recollection of what a single measure of it sounds like—but be- 
cause it merged with the drama so perfectly, so unobtrusively as to 
make its presence felt by means of a greater general effect, not by 
its individual achievement. 

There is work to be done in this field. Everywhere little theatres 
are producing fine plays, old and new. Some of these perform- 
ances are given with music and the music is at times especially 
written for them. What better opportunity could our native com- 
posers have than to write for these little theatre productions music 

' that reflects the spirit of the plays? They would thus gain an in- 

| timate knowledge of the stage, which would later make it possible 
for them to write music dramas and operas that would be a very 
different thing from the American opera to date, which, in most 
cases, has been singularly wanting in stage feeling and for that 
reason has failed again and again, even when the music had merit. 
There is worthy music in Horatio Parker’s Mona, in Victor Her- 
bert’s Natoma, in Henry Hadley’s Azora, Frederick S. Converse’s 
The Pipe of Desire, to name four which come readily to mind, 
but not one of them passes muster from the standpoint of good 
writing for the theatre. 

If proof is needed, let me cite only one example. Franco Leoni’s 
L’Oracolo, based on Chester Fernald’s story The Cat and the 
Cherub, contains music inferior to any and all of the American 
operas named. Yet it is a successful opera. And why? Because 

) Leoni knew his stage. And further, this example is one which also 
; illustrates my contention as to what incidental music must and must 
not do. Leoni has written in L’Oracolo just enough music to 
“float” the vivid little story. He never intrudes, he never takes 
the centre of the stage. What he has written is virtually incidental 
music for voices and orchestra, instead of incidental music for 
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orchestra alone. And thus he has succeeded where others have 
failed. His music, as it stands, might, indeed, be used effectively 
for a dramatic performance of the Fernald story. That story has an 
appeal, with its Chinese milieu, its sinister Chim-Fen, its kindly 
old philosopher, Win-Shee, an appeal which must be permitted to 
exert itself almost directly on the audience. Had it been under- 
taken as an opera by a better composer than Leoni, a composer, let 
us say, who would have written finer music, music of marked per- 
sonality (Leoni’s music has none, being but a mediocre example 
of Italian verismo, so deftly handled that its Italianate melodic 
and harmonic nature, with liberal borrowings from Mascagni and 
Leoncavallo, does not seem incongruous even in a Chinese tale) 
there is little doubt in my mind that it would have been submerged 
in a sea of tonal musical importance, that would have earned it a 
speedy and unequivocal doom. 

Nothing in our art life has such exceptional potentialities for the 
development of our composers as the little theatre. The important 
thing, as I see it, is for the composer to be associated with the 
theatre, to work with the producer, the actors, to become a part of 
every production in which music is required—and also in those in 
which it is not—to live the life of an art theatre, so that every 
movement of the stage is as common knowledge to him as it is to 
theatre folk. If he can accomplish this, he will no longer be one 
of those musicians who know little or nothing about the theatre, 
but an active, understanding artistic asset, whose interest and re- 
spect his colleagues will be happy to enjoy. 

In such an activity he may compose his music for whatever 
instrumental (or choral) forces are available in his particular 
group or community, quite in the spirit of our day, when the large 
instrumental ensemble is no longer the final goal of the creative 
musician of deep sensitiveness. New combinations of ensembles, 
departing from the conventional orchestra, may be developed, per- 
haps out of necessity, than which there is no better reason. Ideal, 
indeed, would be such a finély coordinated musical department in 
our theatres. 

When incidental music is incidental to the play, written by a 
composer who realizes his place in the day’s proceedings, appro- 
priate to the action and, of course, musically valid, (but not too 
important music!) it will have real raison d’étre and eventually the 
audience will give it that meed of praise it has so long withheld. 
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ORCHESTRA Pit 


An impressionistic painting by John Wenger whose 
association with the theatre as scene designer has 
proved a strong influence on his work as a painter. 
Exhibited last fall at the Montross Galleries. 





Grapmanis, Riga 





THE Dictator 


Jan Muncis, returning to Riga, Latvia, after some 
years in America where his settings were used in 
several productions for the Pasadena Community 
Playhouse, designed and directed this social tragedy 
of his own authorship for the Riga Art Theatre. 
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CARIB DANCE PATTERNS 


By MARGARET SHEDD 


ANCING, in Caribbean lands as elsewhere, serves as an 
ID important ethnological commentary. But people with 

whom one deals are apt to absorb one to the exclusion 
of their forbears; so the interpretation here given of certain Carib 
dances will be colored largely by the nature and moods of the 
particular Caribs, Solomon Pyke, Santiago Norales, Petrona 
Godoy, whom I saw perform those dances. Perhaps, through San- 
tiago or Solomon in the throes of the John Kanoo we may chance 
on some gesture that will elucidate the garbled history of their 
fathers. 

Our camp is fifteen miles back of Punta Gorda. It was not 
possible for us to get out at Christmas because of the mud and the 
pressure of local festivities; so we prevailed on Solomon Pyke, 
our Carib yardman, to arrange with his confreres for a sort of dance 
festival at camp in the week after Christmas. 

A pause to explain Solomon Pyke: Reminding one a little of 
Moses and the Egyptian foreman, Solomon killed a checker on 
the banana wharf at Ceiba for cheating him on bunch tags and he 
had to disappear. Asa result he had spent twenty years away from 
home, had dockwalloped in New Orleans and Boston, had been 
a coal passer and then an able seaman aboard the Montozo, Coro- 
zol and other Caribbean boats and had been a waiter in Detroit; 
finally he had returned triumphant with five hundred dollars and 
the distinction of having attended Rudolph Valentino’s funeral. 
He is outwardly no different from any intelligent city negro and 
he is a dependable servitor and friend. He was the logical man 
to carry our request to the Carib dancers for he is the best of all 
John Kanoo dancers himself, and at the same time he understood 
our interest in the spectacle, which interest was incomprehensible 
and rather unwelcome to most other Caribs. Solomon finally per- 
suaded them that we felt a genuine respect for their customs and 
that no one but ourselves and Caribs would be invited to attend. 
Furthermore, as the John Kanoo is done partly in boats we offered 
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to meet them at the river, which is several miles from camp, but 
which would enable them to go through the ceremony without 
deletion. A large area on the river bank, unaccountably free of 
jungle growth, was agreed on as the place of rendez-vous (we found 
later it was also a rendez-vous for anopheles mosquitoes) and the 
date was New Year’s eve. 

It happened that about this time Petrona Godoy hove into the 
horizon. My washerwoman was down with malaria and Solomon 
recommended Petrona to me as a substitute. For some reason I 
misunderstood her name to be Victory and upon seeing her it was 
clear to us that Victory suited her, and that she was always called. 
She is a delightful person, and a rarity in this land, even among 
the Caribs, a woman of vitality. She sings foolish songs and she 
cavorts all the time whether she is actually dancing or not. She 
appears in a different dress several times each day, by the simple 
expedient of putting on everything she owns in the morning and 
then peeling off a layer now and then. She wears aboriginal beads 
stolen from Maya women and she never combs her hair. She is 
timid, ferocious, loyal simultaneously. 

On the afternoon of New Year’s eve day we found ourselves, at- 
tended by Victory and the stableman, Santiago Norales, starting 
out for the dance festival. Solomon Pyke had left early in the 
morning to prepare the place and we were going a little ahead of 
time to check on whether Ram-Clam, the coolie-man butcher, had 
brought the pig for the barbecue and other such details. We knew 
that various members of the white staff were coming later but we 
did not know that so also was everyone else in camp in spite of 
emphatic injunction to the contrary. 

We followed what is known technically as the zero west trail, 
that word tras/ being a mere polite phrase, but going was not really 
bad and Victory enlivened our progress with the story of her first 
love and the subsequent death of her first lover. Apropos or not, 
she then pointed out bush herbs that could be brewed for inducing 
death by poisoning and blue sickness. Because of the heat, walk- 
ing, she had left off everything but her very best red silk dress. 
This normally reached her knees but now was pinned up and her 
beautiful brown legs were caked in mud to the thigh. Some- 
times she sang and pranced to her song or gave a little declama- 
tion from one of the felled trees that clogged the trail. Her 
spirits rose in proportion to our proximity to the festival grounds 
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and when vowel shouts told us that Caribs were working ahead 
Victory left us at a run so as to miss no moment of the ex- 
citement. When we arrived in the clearing she was already the 
centre of great activity; she had elected to decorate the grand 
stand with white orchids and was picking her assistants. 

Solomon Pyke had taken seriously his responsibility of preparing 
for the festival. He had marshalled and was laboring in the hot 
sun with a squad of young Caribs, tatterdemalions with insolent 
pugnacious features and beautiful play of brawn. So unpremedi- 
tated yet unerring was the rhythm of these black young men that 
to watch them at work was a surcease to the eye. And the place 
was a proper setting, a theatre of distinction. Everywhere there 
was a synthesis of pleasing line and movement. In the open space 
itself there were only a small number of giant ceiba trees, festooned 
with basket tie-tie and white orchids, but on two sides of us many 
very tall palms waved their supple arms in unrepeated and grace- 
ful gestures of their own and the wind’s contriving. The river was 
the third boundary and there a line of willows having found posi- 
tions of languorous grace held them, intent on their own images in 
the water. But the willows stopped in their tracks at a place where 
the jungle came down to the river. On that side there was a solid 
wall of vines so rapacious that shapes of trees were no longer visi- 
ble and one faced battlements and towers of vine more impregnable 
than any stone. Across the clearing came a procession of walking 
palm branches, like Macduff’s army or like blades of grass that a 
termite army carries, completely hiding the living creature under- 
neath. The carriers stood a little more upright and their guise was 
changed to that of warriors with fantastic enormous headgear, and 
then as the line curved to pass a Ceiba tree it seemed like a long 
green segmented dragon. As a matter of fact it was really Carib 
boys bringing thatching for the grandstand, a bush grandstand, 
roof on uprights, but handy in case of rain. This was not only for 
us but was the royal box for the king of the Kanoo dancers. 

Meanwhile the gang that was machetting out the underbrush and 
levelling the ground for the dancers worked with rhythm and pre- 
cision, black bodies and machettes flashing with sweat or sunlight, 
the impact of the long knives on the stripling trees and high grass 
making a muted pattern of sound, enlivened by human grunts of 
effort and in the distance by Victory’s dusky laughter. 

From the river we heard the hissing of paddles and two dories, 
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one very long, and one small of mahagony, came round the bend. 
Many dories are made of mahagony, some of rosewood, and most 
are not usually distinguishable from their fellows, but this was 
polished on the inside and even on the rim, and shone. In it were 
seated three very old men. Piled on top and between the old men 
were the drums. The long dory was filled with the cream of 
Carib dancing talent, according to Solomon, who had come down 
to the river shore and was standing ready to help with the landing. 
He was sweating with excitement and the fever and said, “Missis, 
this will be a very fine John Kanoo. I see yonder Secundino 
Roches and Eric Thatum from Stan Creek and Placentia Arana 
from Monkey River. I will be very proud of my people, Missis!” 

He did well to be proud of his people, for dignity was never 
better exemplified than in the three ancient drummers, or fierce 
virility than in the younger men. Each dancer carried in one hand 
a roll that contained his costume and in the other his dance hat. 
This hat is really a subject to pause on. In many ways it resembles 
the hats of our own gay nineties, perched high on the head with 
roses, of paper, on the brim and under the brim at the back. And 
in front each hat carried a parrot tail, standing straight upright. 
The other particular features of the costume were the knee shells, 
shoulder ribbons, knives and masks. The knee shells were bands 
covered with loosely attached shells, quite small, so that with every 
motion of the knees there was a rattling and tinkling. The dancers 
wore what simulated a cloth wrapped around the body from waist 
to knees, then a jacket, and suspended from the shoulders front and 
back was a tier of ribbons that fell to the knees. The dancers so 
dressed were supposed to be men, but some were dressed as women 
which meant that they did not wear the Victorian hats, but a ker- 
chief instead, then an elaborate white dress, rather on the order of 
graduation dresses of fifteen years ago, and very fancy, starched 
underclothing. But all the dancers, men and men pretending to be 
women, wore masks mostly of a blank stupid expression, and all 
carried knives. These knives varied from a sword that looked as 
though it had been used in the Civil War and whose owner claimed 
some confusing history for it, to a dagger no longer than three 
inches. These were inevitably carried pointing upward. 

While the dancers were getting dressed, having a nip of raw 
rum, and, most important of all, choosing the man who should be 
Warrin, the principal person of the dance, the three old men sat 
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and answered our questions with a touch of patient mockery. San- 
tiago Colon was ranking drummer and impresario. “About forty 
years I knock drum for John Kanoo,” he said. When he could not 
explain in English he talked Carib and Victory translated for him 
that these drums were maybe two hundred years old, but that some 
much older had been brought from St. Vincent. Colon had learned 
his handling of the drums from a wild old zealot who had been 
among the actual deportees from St. Vincent and who had known 
only two English words, the dreadful “get out”. They said that this 
man had a drum whose “head him um two face,” a different beat to 
be played on each face. Now they used mostly drums with only one 
face, a different drummer to each rhythm. The drums, which 
were being carefully unwrapped, tested, tightened were three in 
number, two large, one small. They were antelope skin over hol- 
lowed mahagony, the larger measuring about three feet across, the 
smaller half that size. The small drum was the tuba primero and 
carried the principal rhythm; the other two were the background. 
The handling was deft and very pretty: the right hand was used 
with the whole palm, control over quantity of sound determined by 
fingers being open or closed, while the left hand beat either with 
the thumb and small finger only or with the upper part of the palm 
and no fingers. On the tuba primero the accented beat was taken 
with the right hand. 

What was the meaning of John Kanoo? No one could say. It 
was not the name of the principal character, for he was called 
Warren or Warrin, and he was “head man of the working men”, 
something like a king, but kind, and a little like Santa Claus, 
they agreed. Indeed the more they thought about it the more they 
thought he was quite a lot like Santa Claus, pronounced Zanta Kloss, 
because “unless John Kanoo we don’t call it Christmas”. 

Everything now was ready. The sun had left us to our own de- 
vices, and the first thing that was done was to light the fire, to 
serve the double purpose of giving illumination and in its later 
stages barbecuing the pig. The grandstand had the aspect of a 
bower, its portals twined with orchids and its floor strewn with 
palm branches. The zero west trail was disgorging a motley and 
continuous line of persons who, except for their holiday gaiety, 
had the aspect of refugees on the trek; they brought babies, food, 
bedding, and they were followed by starving dogs, wretched crea- 
tures that were supposed to protect the family from tapirs. As the 
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incomers, many of them not Caribs, settled themselves for a pleas- 
ant evening the Carib bucks gathered in a guttural group. We 
saw the flash of machettes and understood from the tenor of their 
voices that these uninvited guests were far from welcome. A 
settlement was finally reached which made the young Caribs a 
police force. If anyone, Creole or Coolie or even the mild 
mannered little Maya family whose midget papa stood pulling 
his shirt carefully over his round white stomach, a gesture infan- 
tile and dignified, waiting for the heat of battle to roll past him— 
whoever greeted the Carib dancing with less than the respect due 
would be thrown into the outer darkness of the bush, no mean 
threat as this meant not only danger from animals but more loath- 
some danger from Duhendi, the thumbless devil-dwarf whose feet 
grow backward and who was surely prowling on the outskirts 
of the firelight. 

There was a pause. 

And then in the distance we heard the drums. The sound came 
from up the river; it was the deep baying of the big drums, out 
of the darkness in a steady double beat. In that instant our 
separate identities melted away from us and their place was 
taken by a new composite being. Or, it was as if, waiting there 
for the dance to begin, we were an assembled but not yet vitalized 
creature and the drums were the intaking of the first breath. On 
the drum beat there was a silence and then a rustling, a startled 
motion all through the motley audience as it was fused in one 
vast entity that embraced the terror of hovering shadows, the 
black indolence of the deep-flowing river, and whose heart was 
the drum, momently growing louder and stronger. So dominant 
was that sense of being a part only of a greater organism that 
I, for one, kept my eyes shut for fear I would see that we had 
become corporally a monstrous thing crouching there in the hidden 
corridors of the jungle. So I jumped when Victory touched me 
on the arm, “Look, missis,” she said, “old man come, look.” It 
is significant that she said old man, for the figure was recognizably 
Solomon Pyke, and yet Solomon no longer. 

He was standing in the small dory—Warrin, aloof on the river. 
It was his silhouette that caught the eye; there was a small lantern 
behind him, and just as bright figures in a painting are sometimes 
outlined in black so he was outlined, but it was his figure that 
was black and the outlining was a thread of light separating him 
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from the darkness of water and trees behind. That single radiant 
line expressed with finality not hope but an insistence that the 
mere surge of life is in itself enough. His head was back and 
too he was leaning backwards from the knees, his arms upflung 
but not in supplication. His body moved ceaselessly, repressed 
motion that predicted the wild tumult that would follow. Yet 
Warrin was still Solomon with Paris garters and mail order 
B.V.D.s under the mangrove skirt. This was not a case of re- 
version; he did not have to forget himself to become Warrin. 
His was not the abandon of pure savagery, unknowing; it was 
accented by Solomon’s experiences with civilization but it was 
abandon no less. The two drummers who shared the canoe with 
Warrin had submerged themselves in shadow on the dory floor. 
They never varied a hair’s breadth the boom-boom boom-boom of 
their tubas. 

The third drummer, old Secundino Colon, sat upright, shadowy, 
motionless in the stern of the large dory, which waited at the 
river bank preparing to embark, to go forth to welcome Warrin. 
One by one the dancers entered the boat, and the blank masks, 
catching the light, removed their wearers from all human aspect. 
The scene was utterly fantasmal. 

Then Secundino Colon began, hardly audibly at first, a rhythm 
on the tuba primero. This had no relation to the steady beat of 
the other drums, except as any counter rhythm presents the har- 
mony of turbulence. The pitch was high. At the same time 
Secundino started to sing, throwing his head back so that he 
looked directly up at the stars. He sang partly in English, 
partly in Carib: , 

“Bacheluleenaya Warrin 

Good evening Warrin 

Beaburinya Warrinaya 

Goodeveningna Warrina” 
This was in a minor key, that chanting minor that seems to be 
the ultimate expression by uncivilized people of their sure knowl- 
edge of the deep channels of despair. From the large dory and 
from the river bank other voices took up the greeting. The song 
was continuous going from mouth to mouth. Sometimes old 
Secundino picked it up again for a line or two, his shrill voice 
intensifying it and charging it with tragedy. 

The big dory stood by while the small one was brought in. 
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As soon as his boat was near shore Warrin took a leap from it 
which began his dance. I have seen Harald Kreutzberg appear 
on stage thus at the summit of a leap, with no seeming effort, 
only an intensity of graceful force. So Warrin made his en- 
trance, his very first dancing gesture the epitome of effortless 
vitality. At once the rhythm of the first drum changed but kept 
its identity, determining the character of the dance or rather de- 
termined by the dance. 

Warrin leaped his way from the river bank to the fire, and 
then with the fire behind him he began the dance called Warrinbuy 
Columbia. Its nature if one must try to put a finger on it, was 
of exultation. There were leaps straight up in the air with the 
feet criss-crossing one another rapidly. Nearly all the positions 
were taken with the feet off the ground, and the accent gesture, 
so to speak, was to snap the whole body backwards, as a whip 
is snapped, at any time and no matter in what position the body 
found itself. These grotesque checks, wholly rhythmic indeed, 
but abrupt, were like exclamation points constantly intensifying the 
excitement. The feeling was for postures of violent angles and 
contrasts, the torso bent so that the head was backward near the 
feet while arms were forward; then from this to a leap upward 
in the air with legs and arms spread wide apart. The savagery, 
the dance gave one a sense of unabashed ferocity, exultation that 
the human body could be made so grotesque and terrifying, 
seemed to me an unpremeditated answer to the despairing minor of 
Secundino’s song, an answer that you saw in the faces of the 
Caribs that were watching, reaching its clearest expression in 
Victory, who stood beside me clutching one of the uprights and 
breathing heavily, intent with ecstacy on every mad violence of 
the dance, not because the dancer was a man, but because he 
was human and, for the period of the dance at least, was free. 

Warrin concluded his dance in a tremendous aerial whirl, and 
stopped entirely. No one clapped or said a word, and the night 
was heavy with silence as Warrin and the drummers took their 
places in the grandstand. They sat on ordinary boxes: Warrin 
regal, hands on knees; the old men crouched over their drums, 
seeming very secret. But Secundino still kept his head thrown 
back, and as he sang the tears rolled down his face. 

Then one by one the costumed performers came forward to 
dance for Warrin. One or the cther would be heard arranging 
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the knee shells, then a leap forward something on the order of 
Warrin’s own, but with the sword or knife uplifted in one hand. 
As he appeared in the firelight the dancer called out the name 
of his dance. Sometimes before he was through another dancer 
was moved to begin; then the first would finish with a few violent 
steps and leave the stage to his friend. It was like a frantic 
Quaker meeting. The names of the dances were all rather droll, 
considering the almost consecrated ferocity of the routines. They 
are a little like popular song titles: OA, woman you can’t have 
what you want; Well, maybe, John is going away; Happy New 
Year; I hope I live to see it; Bad mother-in-law; My husband, 
don’t leave me; I beg your pardon. Many of these titles were 
called out in Carib and translated for us afterwards. But the 
interesting point was that each dance, sung as a sort of unending 
ballad, had an attendant rhythm which Secundino began as soon 
as the name was called out. 

Up to this time the dancers who were dressed as women had 
done nothing different from the others, except that they entered 
the simpler routines. But this was before the stilt dancing began. 
It must have been two hours since Warrin had made his ap- 
pearance on the river, but we were not tired because of the chang- 
ing rhythms and because the mood was becoming cumulatively 
more intense. Once I caught myself in a small tremor of fear; 
the trees and all surrounding objects seemed to have taken on the 
fantastic aura of those feathered hats atop masked faces. Then 
I realized that there actually were three masks moving among 
the trees, and from out of the bush there emerged, excessively tall 
and looking pretty spectral in their long white dresses, three 
dancers on stilts. The dresses covered the stilts and the shoulder 
ribbons fluttered to the ground. Arriving on a staccato drum 
beat, the stilt dancers executed an imitation of the typical Carib 
woman’s gait, which at very least has plenty of hip play. Then 
they went into some of the other dances. Two of them were ex- 
tremely capable, balancing themselves with great dexterity and 
leaping off the ground, stilts and all; one particular posture was 
to land with the stilts wide apart, the body curved backwards and 
then to pull the stilts together inch by inch. The third dancer 
was evidently an amateur, making a valiant effort and not over 
successful, except that whoever it was had a real comedy sense. 
My suspicions were aroused when I looked around and found 
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Victory missing, and confirmed when this third dancer tripped and 
fell almost into the fire, for this was a bit of stage business and 
well planned by Solomon, for the real John Kanoo ends on such a 
pitch of excitement that hospital and police station make special 
preparations for the treatment of machette wounds and their per- 
petrators. So the roar of laughter that went up was a safety signal 
and not unwelcome. 

The unmasking of Victory and her disentanglement from gro- 
tesque swaddling clothes was a matter which took the attention 
of most of the black swains around, and in the meantime some 
of us had decided to watch the rest of the celebration from the 
river. We were sitting in the long dory and had been paddled 
a little way out. The drums had stopped and the empty darkness 
was restful after the bondage of that boom-boom boom-boom. The 
voices and figures on shore, really near, seemed remote. They 
were saying that the time had come to have the punta danced 
properly. Who could dance it? Who indeed but Victory in her 
red dress and new straw hat. Victory girt her voluptuous loins. 
Someone offered her a drink. 

“Whiskey?” contemptuously. 

“She likes more better—rum,” explained our paddling boy. 

But she swallowed the whiskey with a flourish, pushed her 
straw hat forward from the back and ceremoniously took in her 
left hand a small sharpened stick. 

Her audience was ready. 

Victory danced. She had, to be sure, a partner. He was one 
of the Kanoo dancers still wearing his hat but otherwise dressed 
in wrapped puttees, white breeches and a blue coat. He wore his 
mask at first, through which he smoked a pipe. Soon the mask 
was off and the pipe disappeared. His face was mask enough. 
Later I learned he was the office janitor. Now he was male on 
the hunt. ‘There was not animal joy in the janitor and Victory 
as they danced; there was life. Like Solomon they had not lapsed 
into Africa whence this dance too must have taken its origin, 
for although the abandon was primitive the mood of the dance, 
as done by Victory, was not primitive! It was governed throughout 
by satire, raucous but sure. Laughter, but laughter that did not 
let down the animal tension, followed her loping steps and sideway 
oglings. Her slapstick never lost its touch of passion. Any 
American negro dance that I have seen was restrained in com- 
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parison with Victory’s frenzy, and yet the very ardors that she felt 
Victory caricatured. I did not find this easy to explain. 

Victory abruptly changed into a sort of double movement. For 
the torso it was very much like the hula. Her arms were held 
away from the body, most of the time back of her head; her body 
was keeping one rhythm, her arms and head another. The effect 
was disquieting. Hips, legs, shoulders kept up a sinuous flow of 
motion, but the hands and head worked brutally in jerks. Some- 
times Victory’s eyes caught sight of her graceful body. Her 
hand, seeming disembodied, slapped the hat farther over the fore- 
head; back of the hand swiped her nose; then it lurched into the 
hula area, keeping its own broken rhythm, and violated the rhythm 
of the body by giving the eddying red skirt an ugly nudge. 

Then fury won over everything. Satiric commentary vanished, 
beauty vanished. What was left was black mammal in its throes. 
At this point Victory hurled away the stick she had carried 
throughout the dance. As she did this her shivering knees quieted, 
the wild careening paused; and in the same moment the whole 
audience, by one accord, lurched forward into positions of such 
Passionate grotesquerie that in the surcharged shadows they were, 
certainly, lost souls chained forever in those animal grimaces, 
taunted forever by that black body, as motionless now as their own, 
except for a shudder on each off-beat of the wood blocks. They 
could never have broken away from this enervating suspense if 
Santiago Norales had not whipped out his machette, and, with a 
scream that echoed back to us from the Jacinto hill, started 
fighting the little Maya-papa with the white belly. 

The dancing was over. It was time to eat barbecued hog. Vic- 
tory, perfectly herself again, called us to the feast. 
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PLAYS OUT OF TIME 
The Satin Slipper, or The Worst is 
not the Surest, by Paul Claudel, trans- 
lated by Rev. Fr. John O’Connor. 
Yale University Press: $5.00 
Three Plays, by Charles Williams. 
Oxford University Press: $2.25 
The Trial of Jeanne d’Arc, and Other 
Plays, by Edward Garnett. The Vi- 
king Press: $3.00 
Plays Out of Time, by Harold F. 


Rubinstein. Putnam’s Sons: $2.50 
Balloon, by Padraic Colum. The 
Macmillan Company: $2.00 


HE title of Harold Rubinstein’s col- 
lection is equally applicable to all five 
of these extraordinarily different plays. 
They have all one common denominator,— 
an equal remoteness from the ordinary 
drawing-room and speak-easy drama which 
holds almost undisputed sway in the thea- 
tre today. All five are fired with a deep 
emotion, an intense intellectual fervor: 
« .. there is another Wind, I mean the 
Spirit, which is sweeping nations with a 
broom,” Paul Claudel proclaims by way of 
introduction to his Satin Slipper,—and this 
Other Wind is manifest in these pages. 
Claudel’s volume, admirably translated 
by the Rev. Fr. John O’Connor, is not a 
play at all in the ordinary sense of the 
word. It is a series of dramatic-cinameto- 
graphic dialogues covering so vast a field 
of thought, experience and metaphysics that 
a brief notice can do no more than salute 
its strange beauty, its fecund imagination, 
its phantasmagoric sequences. Clothing his 
concepts of reality in the trappings of a 
romantic Spain, Claudel weaves a pattern 
of thought in which time and space are alike 
freed from ordinary rules and _ essential 


truth is evoked though the mists of a dream 
world. The effect is apocalyptic—a drama 
for the theatre of the the soul. 

So, too, the Three Plays of Charles Wil- 
liams, utterly different but no less of the 
spirit. The English mystic has presented in 
simpler form a no less profound religious 
credo. The Witch is almost a play, a thing 
of flesh and blood. The Chaste Wanton 
moves into the realm of the intellect, while 
The Rite of the Passion, written to be read 
at the Three Hour Service on Good Fri- 
day, is purely of the spirit. Both Claudel 
and Charles Williams are striking examples 
of the strong current of religious feeling 
that exists today in the midst of profound 
discouragement and doubt. Its expression, 
in these particular plays, is for the study 
rather than the stage, but Claudel in his 
earlier plays, and Charles Williams in parts 
of these prove that it can, and perhaps will, 
find its way into the modern theatre, so long 
denied the breath of that Spirit. 


The Trial of Jeanne d’Arc by Edward 
Garnett presents a striking contrast to the 
writings of these two modern mystics, 
though its material would not be alien to 
their thoughts. In it the story of a saint’s 
progress is set forth with the clarity and 
compassion of a disinterested bystander. 
The “passion” of Jeanne d’Arc is the thing 
itself—the mystic way made visible. Mr. 
Garnett presents it with the simplicity and 
solemnity so moving an event demands. He 
has followed closely the documents in the 
case—the verbatim reports of her trial and 
rehabilitation which, when he wrote the 
play in 1911, were not yet available in Eng- 
lish. Since then Shaw has used Jeanne as 
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The engaging chief comedian of 
Take A Chance unexpectedly 
finds himself pressed into service 
to play the role of General Du- 
quesne of the British army in the 
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Defense of Daniel Boone. 
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a lay figure in one of his most successful 
performances and the famous documents 
have now at last been published in English. 
Edward Garnett’s Jeanne was performed 
by Jean Forbes-Robertson with moving ef- 
fect, but the straight, uncompromising 
truth of the play was too bitter a cup for a 
public inclined always towards amusement 
rather than towards the painful processes 
of thought and tragic feeling. Three other 
plays are included in the collection, one of 
them, The Breaking Point, interesting as an 
example of the vagaries of the English cen- 
sorship. Several letters from such men as 
Conrad, Galsworthy and E. M. Forster 
add special interest to this group of plays 
by England’s well loved ‘“publisher’s 
reader”. 

Harold Rubinstein sounds an entirely 
different note in his three Plays Out of 
Time. “Playwriting” says one of his char- 
acters, “is its own reward!” and this col- 
lection including Hippodrome Hill, Britan- 
nia Calling and Stephen into Dickens sug- 
gests that this is Mr. Rubinstein’s own 
attitude toward his productions. They are 
gay, absurd, imaginative, held by no bonds 
of logic or form, leaping blithely through 
time and space—300 A.D., the future, the 
past are equally docile under his hand. A 
wise observance of men and things informs 
his characters, while his dialogue, in every 
setting, is concerned with the preoccupa- 
tions of every day events. Life and the 
theatre alike delight him and he too, in his 
own light and urbane manner presents real- 
ity in the guise of the unreal. 

Among these un-timed plays, Padraic 
Colum’s Balloon finds congenial company. 
Differing in method, in treatment and in 
motive from them all, it is alike in its re- 
moteness from the ordinary, the conven- 
tional. Here is neither the mysticism of 
Claudel or Charles Williams, the high seri- 
ousness of Garnett, the intellectual play- 
fulness of Rubinstein, but an allegory of 


mounting elevators, of Columbine yearning 
for the moon, of Caspar, the man-in-the- 
street, struggling with the problem of hero- 
ism. The Irish poet is content with more 
or less obvious symbols of man’s aspirations 
toward the height, but in him too can be 
felt that wind of the Spirit that is sweep- 
ing the nations of the earth. 


FROM LONDON 
The English Dramatic Critics, 1660- 
1932, assembled by James Agate. Ar- 


‘thur Barker: London. $4.00 


ERE is a cleverly composed an- 
thology, in which Steele and Addi- 

son, Goldsmith and Boswell, Leigh Hunt 
and Lamb, and of course Hazlitt, are 
brought in with discretion to counterbalance 
the unpopularity of the moderns. For it 
would be absurd to pretend that contempo- 
rary dramatic reviewers are ever much 
liked, and only now and then (as in the 
case of Shaw) do their collected impressions 
make a wide appeal to readers. The rule 
is that yesterday’s opinion of yesterday’s 
play counts for nothing at all except to 
those who live in yesterday and collect 
press cuttings. But a book of this charac- 
ter may prove every rule false, and certainly 
the moderns represented in it have little to 
fear by comparison with the ancients. If 
any journalist to-day brought out the string 
of platitudes which serve Boswell for his 
essay “On the Profession of a Player”, his 
occupation would be gone overnight. The 
contemporary writers are many and varied, 
and cover the whole ground of purely dra- 
matic criticism which is Mr. Agate’s chosen 
field ; and if brilliant theatrical writers like 
Craig are omitted, that represents a preju- 
dice that must be allowed to every com- 
poser of an anthology. It is perhaps to be 
regretted that the book could not be an 
assemblage of the English-writing dramatic 
critics, for several nineteenth-century 
Americans and George Jean Nathan in our 
own time could have added to its lively 
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pages. THEATRE Arts acknowledges mod- 
estly the reprint of one essay by its English 
editor, which appeared in a previous issue of 
this magazine. 

The Art of the Actor, by C. Coquelin, 


translated by Elsie Fogerty. George 
Allen and Unwin: London. 


HIS L’Art du Comédien, first pub- 

lished in Paris in 1894, is a much- 
quoted book; and writers on the theatre, 
both conservatives and revolutionaries, have 
drawn upon it to support their views. Now 
that it appears in this capital translation by 
Miss Fogerty, we can see that everything 
really important on the subject of acting is 
said within its small compass. Its examples 
drawn from the late nineteenth-century 
theatre are none the less clear and pertinent 
because we cannot compare them any 
longer (as the original readers of the book 
could compare them) with a personal ex- 
perience. And on the other hand, its gen- 
eralizations remain admirably fresh and il- 
luminate the whole generation of theatrical 
life that has passed since they were written. 
If only one book on acting is needed in the 
world, this is the book. It has the advan- 
tage of pocket size and costs no more than 
the equivalent of fifty cents. 


TEACHING APPRECIATION 


Speech, Poetry and Drama. A New 
Approach to Literary Appreciation 
for Schools, Colleges, and Drama 
Groups, by James Shelley, Professor 
of Education and Lecturer in the His- 
tory of Fine Arts, Canterbury Col- 
lege, University of New Zealand. The 
Gregg Publishing Company: $1.20 
LOW the bugle! Call up the teachers 
of English and of Speech. Here is 
something new and good in teaching 
method. 

Generations of young people have com- 
plained that they lost their interest in 
poetry, and in poetic drama—in Keats 
and Shakespeare especially—because of the 


grammarians’ assaults made upon them in 
school and college. Take Hamlet or Lamia 
to pieces for parsing purposes and the love 
of the lines goes to pieces at the same time. 
Why? Nobody ever heard a little boy com- 
plain that he lost interest in engines or in 
watches because he took them to pieces. 
Rather, the hope of being able to put the 
parts together again, “good as new,” created 
a fresh and livelier enthusiasm. Perhaps 
the difference lies in the method of the 
taking apart. 

Perhaps if we began our analyses of pas- 
sages from Shakespeare, or Keats, or Whit- 
man by searching out the parts as a poet 
saw them, rather than a grammarian, we 
might have the same young impulse to 
search out again the poet’s way of putting 
them together so that the words would fall 
into lovely lines, and move and sing as they 
first did. This is the essence of Professor 
James Shelley’s new method of approach- 
ing the study of Speech, Poetry and Drama 
in the schools. 

The alluring book itself is only a part 
of the scheme. The printed word is ac- 
companied by a series of records of beauti- 
ful verse, beautifully spoken, as illustra- 
tions of the book’s argument. There is no 
doubt that this developed use of the gramo- 
phone, to supplement the printed page in 
study, to add the sound and color of the 
spoken word to the intellectual value of the 
printed word, is a thoroughly progressive 
as well as an attractive method. It has, 
moreover, a virtue that perhaps even Pro- 
fessor Shelley did not realize—the very 
association of the record with the book 
makes the reader hear the words of the 
poems on the printed page, by suggestion, 
befo. he hears them through the records, 
in fact. In other words, it brings back to 
printed poetry some of the sense of spoken 
beauty it has so largely lost. 

The actual study of Speech, Poetry, and 
Drama as Mr. Shelley makes it, includes 
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the music of words and phrases, poetic idea 
and feeling, the variation in the personality 
of the poet as it is expressed in material 
and metre and rhythm, the place of the 
voice in literary appreciation, and means 
for developing the voice; the poet’s sense 
of time and of dramatic rhythm, and the 
spoken interpretation of poetry. Mr. 
Shelley’s book, with the supplemental rec- 
ords, is intended for a class text, and even 
if the school year has started it is not too 
late to find a welcome and immediate use 
by the teacher who wishes to stimulate his 
own pedagogic imagination and to enliven 
the inner face of the poetry and drama 
which he wishes to project. Moreover, 
Speech, Poetry and Drama should go on all 
new lists. 


STAGE LIGHTING 


A Method of Lighting the Stage, by 
Stanley R. McCandless. (A Publica- 
tion of the National Theatre Confer- 
ence.) Theatre Arts, Inc.: $1.50 


OOKS on stage lighting usually begin 
with an account of the necessary in- 
struments and the most desirable equip- 
ment. Stanley McCandless begins at the 
other end this time, with the functions of 
light in the theatre, the dramatic purposes 
to which it is put, and especially the 
methods by which those purposes may be 
achieved by the director and the technician. 
There is a French history of the theatre 
which opens with the line “There are only 
two kinds of theatre, the outdoor theatre, 
and the indoor theatre” ; that is, the theatre 
lit by the sun and the one lit by the hand 
of man and that distinction is more impor- 
tant than ever today. The introduction of 
electric light, the creative development of 
lighting instruments during the last twenty 
years, the study of the psychology of light- 
ing, have all combined to make one of the 
few fundamental changes in theatre his- 
tory. We may, as the years go by, go back 
over all the past cycles of production and 


playwriting and acting and costuming and 
design that the theatre has known. We 
can never again go back to a theatre (that 
is to an indoor theatre) without electric 
light, but we can go eternally forward over 
the new theatre roads that light has opened 
to the creative workers in the theatre. 

Mr. McCandless’ book is an analysis of 
one artist-technician’s method of achiev- 
ing through light the results he desires to 
achieve as his share of collaboration with 
the producer, actor and designer. It is a 
method that he has himself used, with 
great success in many former productions. 
The book is full of his clarifying illustra- 
tions and explanatory technical details. Its 
five chapters are all definitely a part of this 
single “method” —analyzed under the head- 
ings of: Procedure, Lighting the Acting 
Area, Blending the Acting Areas and Ton- 
ing, Lighting Background Surfaces, Creat- 
ing Special Effects. Together the chapters 
make up a record of a lighting theory and 
a lighting practice that should be invalu- 
able to everyone who touches the field. 


EARLY AMERICAN 

Old Drury of Philadelphia. A History 
of the Philadelphia Stage, 1800-1835, 
by Reese D. James. University of 
Pennsylvania Press: Philadelphia. 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press: London. $6.00 

T is not only to the specialist in the 

theatre that this study has much to 
give. Anyone who has an interest in the 
fascinating and unexplored field of Ameri- 
can social history will find in Old Drury 
of Philadelphia a mine of significant in- 
formation. For the names, merely, of the 
hundreds of plays listed as produced are 
telling indices to the tastes and enthusi- 
asms of the American public in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. Indeed, 
an interesting parallel might be drawn be- 
tween the patriotic propagandist plays of 
contemporary Russia and such titles as 
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these, evidently chosen to stir the emotions 
of the citizens of a new and struggling Re- 
public in time of stress in 1812: Bunker 
Hill, The American Naval Pillar, Philadel- 
phia Volunteers or Who's Afraid, The 
Constitution or American Tars Triumph- 
ant. 

The sentence which begins the Foreword 
to Professor James’ volume succinctly states 
its scope and plan: “This book, which takes 
its title from the name given the Chesnut 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, in the late 
Eighteen Twenties, consists of (1) a gen- 
eral introduction covering the history of the 
Philadelphia stage from 1800 to 1835, 
(2) the text of the Diary or Daily Account 
Book kept by William Burke Wood, co- 
manager with William Warren of “Old 
Drury”, (3) prefaces to the record of each 
of the seventy-one seasons of which the 
Account Book is composed and (4) indexes 
to the plays and players mentioned in the 
Account Book.” 

The publication of the Account Book 
takes up the greater part of the volume. 
The introduction and the prefaces to the 
records of the seasons put into fluent history 
the unemphasized, listed entries that are 
significant facts. To the students of the 
American theatre, and their number grows 
apace, this is and will be an invaluable ref- 
erence. Here the names of Edmund Kean, 
Junius Brutus Booth, Edwin Forrest, 
Joseph Jefferson, Macready, Charles Fred- 
erick Cooke appear, not in the anecdotes of 
legend, but as persons with whom contracts 
are made, persons whose eccentric conduct 
occasioned by artistic temperament could 
not be regarded with tolerant amusement 
but must be deplored because it led to box- 
office losses. The record of the early days 
of the business of the theatre before it be- 
came a complex hodge-podge of real-estate 
and ticket speculation may well have its 
message for the producer of to-day through 
its directness and simplicity. 


Professor James has done a thorough 
and scholarly job. The paths that lead 
away from his work into the broad ex- 
panses of research are varied and number- 
less. All who find interest in the develop- 
ment of the theatre and society in the 
United States are grateful to him. 

The University of Pennsylvania Press has 
published the book in attractive format. 
The succeeding volumes of its announced 
series devoted to the history of the Phila- 
delphia Theatre, of which this is the first, 
will be eagerly awaited. 


PLAYS TO READ 


Four Plays, by A. A. Milne. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons: $2.50 


HIS collection includes Michael and 

Mary; To Meet the Prince; The 
Perfect Alibi; and the one-act Portrait of 
a Gentleman in Slippers. It is comforting 
to record that these plays read about as 
well as they act, but this statement allows 
of a considerable latitude since some of 
them acted much better than others. The 
faults of Mr. Milne’s dramatic composi- 
tions, as pointed out by many a professional 
and unprofessional critic, are quite as evid- 
ent in the book as they are on the stage. 
His tendency toward overloading his dia- 
logue with “charm” and his sentimentality 
militate against reading the book through 
at one sitting. But the charm, taken in 
homeopathic doses is frequently delightful, 
and the sentimentality at times rises to 
moving human understanding. The vol- 
ume is prefaced by an introduction, a very 
sensible and entertaining essay, on the at- 
titude of the playwright toward the actor; 
and also by the introduction to the English 
edition of Michael and Mary, being a 
treatise on the best play in the volume, 
which seems unnecessary since it says 
nothing the play does not say unaided. 
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THE FRATELLINI 


The trio of clowns, beloved of Paris, from a paint- 
ing by the German artist, Georges Schreiber. 
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This Directory provides a wide choice of institutions 
offering professional or literary instruction in the arts 
of the theatre and allied subjects. Please write any 
of these schools for catalogs if you are interested. 
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THE THEATRE 


Curriculum emphasizes 
the practical rather than 
theoretical side of the 
Theatre, and seeks to 
prepare its Students for 
success under the ac- 
tual conditions of com- 
mercial theatrical pro- 
duction. 

Courses in diction, 
radio broadcasting tech- 
nique, direction, Sstage- 
craft, theatre manage- 
ment, and all essential 
subjects. Faculty under 
personal supervision of 
Gilmor Brown. Two- 
year course leading to 
diploma. Write the Gen- 
eral Manager for infor- 
mation. 


Pasadena Community 
Playhouse Association 
31 So. El Molino Ave. 
PASADENA, CALIF. 
G1LMOR Brown, Director 
CHAS. F. PRICKETT, Gen. Mar. 











Stage e Talking Pictures e Radio 


Address Registrar pe 


New YORK Yel *Tolo) mnt 


Training and Coaching in the 


DRAMATIC ARTS 


Under Direction of 


ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 


Day and Evening Classes. 
ENROLL NOW—European Sum- 
mer School—Salzburg (‘‘A The- 
atrical Seminary’) (By Special 
Arrangement) Bath—London-July 
6 to Sept. 9, 1933. 


Catalog and Details on Request 


139 W. 56th Street 
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GOODMAN THEATRE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA 


Ww 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Heed of Drama Department. 


MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistant Head of Drama Department. 














The school operates its own theatre and hes e 
highly trained professional faculty. 


Accredited, Degree and Certificate offered. 


The courses are so designed that students may 
specialize according to their preference and 
ability in either acting, production, or design. 


Limited number of applications accepted. 
For descriptive matter address 
S tary, The Good Theatre 
Dept. T. A., Art institute of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 

















COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF EXPRESSION 


Founded by Mary A. Blood 
Dramatics and Speech 


Co-educational 
Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 


Courses 
Play Production—Pantomime—Story 
Telling — Speech — Phonetics — V oice— 
Stage Craft—Interpretative Dancing— 
Appreciation of Literature. 
Best known College of its kind in 
Mid-West. Accredited 2, 3, and 
4 yr. courses. Complete training 
in Speech Arts. Homelike dor- 


mitory. 
43rd Year 
Mid Year Term Begins 
ye teag | 1, 19383 
Address REGISTRAR 


Dept. 20, 616-22 So.Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 











FEAGIN SCHOOL 


OF 
DRAMATIC ART 


Courses in Acting, Musical Comedy, 
Talking Pictures, Radio Broadcasting, 
Play Producing, Directing, Teaching, 


Public Speaking, General Culture. 
SEPARATE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 
ENROLL NOW FOR WINTER TERM 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST. 


TELEPHONE, COL. 5-0926 
Room 420, 316 W. 57TH Sr. 
NEw YORK CITY 














HELEN FORD STAFFORD 


Dramatic Director 


FIRST ACTORS’ STUDIO 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 
BARBIZON PLAZA 


Studio practice in acting for the pro- 
fessional player wishing supplementary 
experiment in character creation. 

ca 
Also courses in the technique of acting 
for stage students and dramatic di- 
rectors in schools and colleges. 


* 
**I consider Helen Ford Stafford the 
most inspiring teacher of acting I 
have ever known.’ Rachel Crothers. 
Tower Studio, 


3218 Barbizon Plaza 
New York City Circle 7-7000 

















THE CORNISH SCHOOL 
Drama : Music : Dance 


THEATRE FACULTY 


ALEXANDER KOIRANSKY, Director 
B. IDEN PAYNE, Guest Director 
during January, February, March 
ELLEN VAN VOLKENBURG, Director 
Summer Session June 19-July 29, 1933 


LORE DEJA, Dancin 
GERTRUDE "AUSTIN: Dalcroze Eurythmics 
JOHN H. McDOWELL, Speech 


Choral Singing, Fencing, Painting. 


Department limited to fifty students. No new 
pupils accepted until June, 1933. 


The Cornish Players Touring Company available 
for universities, colleges, high schools and clubs. 


Catalog on Request . . . .. . Dept.TAl 
SEATTLE WASHINGTON 
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Frances 
ROBINSON-DUFF 


**America’s most eminent 
dramatic coach” 


“The Great Teacher” 
—David Belasco 
Technical Training in all 
Branches of Theatre Art 
for the 
ACTOR @ SINGER e TEACHER 
PUBLIC SPEAKER 
Training for Sound-Picture Acting 
SPECIAL INTENSIVE WINTER COURSES 
Write or phone for prospectus 
235 E. 62d St.,N.Y.C. RHinelander 4-790 
PORE ERTIES NC ENR CREO 
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near mgs Cod SCHOOL OF FASHION 

310 W. 73rd St., New York, at Riverside Drive 1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 

PELAH School ANNOUNCES 
of the SPOKEN a RIC A COURSE IN ACTING New classes, Evenings and Sat- | 

SOUND PICTURES urday Morning, in the prac- 

AND THEATRE Mora ck RADIO BROADCASTING tical study of Design for the 

? Theatre under professional in- 

22nd Year Day and Evening Classes structors: 
Dramatic Art. Acting. Dancing. Stage All students act each HELEN FORREST—Design- 
Direction. Professional Stock Com- week in studio productions. ing and constructing stage 
costumes. 

y playing nightly in our own play- Work sponsosed by: ARCH LAUTERER—Design- 

oe. Land and water sports. pve te Galenes ing and constructing stage 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST Edith Wynne Matthison A , pee: 2 ty f nites f 
n unusual opportunity for students o : 
Address Teacher of Alice Brady and costume or the stage, directors of small ’ 

MR. PHIDELAH RICE others prominent in the theatre | theatre groups, teachers, and others. 15 

Oak Bluffs, Martha’s Vineyard Register Now for Winter Courses | Your inapection invited, 9 a.m. 'to 9.90 p.m. | 
.® Island, Mass. Write for Catalogue 4 Write for Circular 10, Tel. COl. 5-2077 i| 
y | Telephone: ENdicott 2-3345 | 1] 
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! FANNY BRADSHAW MARIA 1. 
; | 
i Play Producer, Director, Teacher 
' : i 
pro- INDIVIDUAL TRAINING REHEARSAL GROUPS | Sd 
ntery for the specific problems of for the practice of Private and class lessons for actors and | 
VOICE, DICTION MOTIVATION, TEMPO singers. Technique of acting, coach- 
cting for stage and daily use, CHARACTERIZATION ing for parts, diction and body expres- 3 
. di- PANTOMIME STAGE BUSINESS sion. e 5 
ACTING TECHNIQUE SYNCHRONIZATION ' 
: ‘ Spring Term Opens February 6th. 
I the Private Lessons at Appointed Hours oa Biles 
ng I Rehearsal Groups Forming in January for Spring Term. ae 
mete Two Special Classes in Speech Improvement for Social or Business Use. | Write or phone for an appointment. }| : 
20 Weeks Beginning January 6th and 9th. MADALYN O'SHEA a 
nil 136 East 67th Street, New York City REgent 4-3226 || 383 Central _ ach a-aa07 fg 
— TLE ST TE EE LET I AUREE EE 
es nc ELIZABETH MA | 
OL Margaret MARGUERITE JUDD Thee | 
oa PRENDERGAST McLEAN | 
Author of "Good American Speech" T A P D ran N C | N G New York and Paris 
Teacher of MUSICAL COMEDY " 
GOOD SPEECH GOOD VOICE . , THESES Sameer 
GOOD BODILY EXPRESSION Beginners and Advanced Pupils =| CoACHING PRACTISE IN PLAYING 
Teachers and Professionals VOICE AND DICTION 
Speak so that you may be heard and under- | ; 
dead without shouting. | JANE BELLOWS FRENCH 
ya lines so they sound like interesting and | Limbering, Stretching, Correctives ° ; 
No new effective conversation. | Ninth Season Opening in New Studios 
so Act with the fewest possible movements but | SHERMAN SQUARE HOTEL e 
oy clube make every move count. | 7\st Street and Broadway Telephone for appointment or write to 
ot. TAT os sop —" for oe New York City Madeline Hicks, Associate Director. 
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— } Stage, Screen, Radio, Personal Development | 
er iene 272 Theatre MERICAN ACADEMY 
~ > Se See OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Ti es: ee racy red anc dele Astaire, 
ae Fs aaa a aa FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
: DRAMA, _— ' oe. —* OPERA For 48 Years America’s Leading Institution 
a for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
ot bill, 20 sashade al chreatnee covering every ' 
thase of the Arts, All plays directed by Broad. PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 
. ER oe se including Brandon a, eee 
>-H ot tuart Beebe, Larry Marston rederic MID-WINTER TERM OPENS JANUARY 16th 
oomis and other prominent producers. fs 
Classes limited to 15 students, an j i 
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* *&* NEW What's New.. | 
In theatre building and equipment | 


Build Your Own Scenery! | 
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For the first time the scenery needs of the 


smaller theatre have been considered as ampere stage pin connectors and q 








a whole and a KIT developed by the 


Peter Clark organization that will prove 
of great assistance to all engaged in play 


presentation. 


The PETER CLARK 


SRENMERY KIT 


Designed for proscenium opening about 


35’ 0”. Stage depth about 20’ 0” from 
curtain to back wall. This setting can be 
made larger or smaller to conform to 
specific needs. 


KIT includes complete hardware to- | 


gether ew and details designed 


by experts. There are also complete in- 


structions for building. Plans show three | 
entirely different arrangements of scen- | 


ery with the same flats. 
Write for complete information. 


PETER CLARK, INC. 


“Stage Equipment with a Reputation" 
538 WEST 30th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 














REPERTORY PLAYHOUSE 
ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Developing a Permanent Repertory Company 


SECOND SUMMER SESSION 


Putney — Vermont 
TEN WEEKS BEGINNING 
June 28th, 1933 


HERBERT V. GELLENDRE, Director 


Courses for students and professionals, leading 
to membership in permanent comp = 
DUCTION, REHEARSALS OF PLAYS FOR 
USI N REPERTORY, TECHNIQUE 
OF ACTING, BODY TECHNIQUE, 
CHORAL SINGING, DICTION. Develop- 
ment of company covers three years, of which 
this is the second. 
For folder and further information apply: 
HELEN HAMILTON, Executive Director 
27 WEST 15th STREET—New York City 

















ENGLISH SCHOOL 
OF DRAMATIC ART 
* 


Study Diction and Acting with a pro- 
fessional who, for many years, has been 
a performer on the London and New 
York stage. Training for Radio and 
Sound Motion Pictures. 


Classes and Private Instruction 
under the Personal Direction of 


MISS EVELYN BERESFORD 


Now appearing in "Firebird’’ 
Empire Theatre 
Write or phone for particulars 


64 West 53rd Street New York City 
MUrray Hill 2-9392 


| tively. 











Make-Up 
The double page illus- 


tration which forms the centre spread 
of the new Miner’s Make-Up booklet, 
and which contains twenty-nine vari- 
ous elements of a complete theatrical 
make-up outfit, would be a surprise to 
most of the people who sit on the 
auditorium side of the footlights. To 
the greater part of the audience, the 
actor’s make-up is usually thought of 
—when it is thought of at all—as a 
little cream, a little rouge, a little 
powder, with perhaps a touch of eye- 
black. The actor who requires a per- 
fect characterization, however, and 
the make-up man who goes to work 
to create it with cream and color and 
pencils and putty and a dozen other 





| things, know what a detailed variety 


of materials must be added to in- 
telligence and technique to complete 
a good make-up. Miner’s book 
specializes in Thesp, a modern grease- 
less paint for which many advantages 
are claimed over the old fashioned 
grease paint. It is said to be easy to 
apply and to remove, soluble in water, 
so that spots on costumes or linens are 
easily removed, and a complete one- 
coat make-up instead of a three-coat 
make-up. Besides much informing 
material Miner’s Make-Up Book 
gives useful schedules of the right 
colors for different ages and nationali- 
ties and social types and details the 
special uses of each item in a make- 
up box. 


Portable Dimmer 


The growing impor- 
tance of little theatres to equipment 
manufacturers is indicated by the in- 
creasing number of things made to 
their measure. Ten years ago a 
theatre with a small stage or a small 
budget bought either less of large 
equipment or some large unit cut 


| down or made over, not always effec- 


The newest device, especially 
made for little theatres, high schools, 
and colleges, and well adapted to their 
needs, is the Dimmerette Switchboard, 
a compact, flexible, portable, inexpen- 
sive light control unit just announced 
by the Dimmerette Switchboard Co. 
It consists of two snap switches, two 
fuses, a plug-in block for two 15- 








standard Ward Leonard Vitrohm 
non-interlocking dimmer. It is many. 
factured for 110-120 watt, 2 and 3 | 
wire, AC or DC service. 

The installation of the Dimmerette 
Switchboard does not require the sery. . 
ices of a professional electrician; jt 
can, moreover, be started with a single 
unit and additions made as desired, | 
When a single unit is used, current 
may be supplied by a wall outlet hay- | 
ing a capacity equal to that of the | 
unit. When a number of units are | 
used they may be connected by ordi- 
nary stage cable to an outlet of suff- 
cient capacity. 

The handle of the switchboard is 
so designed that three units may be 
operated at once with one _ hand, 
There are many other features that 
make the new unit valuable, either as 
a first equipment, or as an addition 
to existing installations, for control- 
ling spots, pockets and special stage 
effects. 


Costumes 
Both the makers of 


costumes, and actors are aware of the 
difficulties that arise from the fact 
that a special costume must be suited 
not only to the age and quality of the 
character in a play but to the height, 
size and coloring of the person who 
plays that character. A Juliet who 
is five feet tall and thin and fair, 
wears quite another dress from 4 
Juliet who measures five feet nine, 
has broad shoulders and black hait. | 
Le Papillon, Couturiers, makers ot 
theatre costumes both for professionals 
and amateurs, are avoiding many ® , 
these difficulties by keeping a file of 
actors’ photographs on the backs o 
which appear body measurements, 
color of eyes and hair, and other it 
information which makes it possible at 
short notice to prepare a costume for 
any player especially adaped to his 
personal needs. 


Write to Theatre Arts Monthly I@ 
more information on products or serve 
listed here and for information on @ 
other equipment or supplies which ye 
will need in the next few months. Ad- 
dress Dept J., Theatre Arts Monthly, 119 | 
West 57th Street, New York. / 
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PERRY-MANSFIELD 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
SUMMER CAMP AND 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
of Dancing and Dramatics 
New York Studio 
THE CHALIF SCHOOL 
163 West 57th Street 


Correctives in Dance Form, 
Rhythmic Gymnastics, 
Modern Dancing 


For information address 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 
10 Mitchell Pl., N. Y. C. 








Stage, Screen, Radio, Personal Development 


* 

ze: Theat 

Alviene = re 
(39th Year) 

Graduates: Lee Tracy, Fred and Adele Astaire, 


Peggy Shannon, Una Merkel, Zita Johann, Mary 
Pickford, Alice Joyce. 


DRAMA, DANCE, VOCAL, SPEECH, OPERA 


Professional Stock Theatre training. Public student 
appearances six evenings weekly. Constant change 
of pill, 20 technical imstructors covering every 
phase of the Arts. All plays directed by Broad- 
way producers, including Brandon Tynan, Howard 
Kyrle, Stuart Beebe, Larry Marston, Frederick 
Loomis and other prominent producers. 
Classes limited to 15 students, 


necessitating early registration. 
For catalog 93 address 


Theodore Montaire, Sec’y. 
66 West 85th St. New York City 








TINA 


| 





| 








FLADA | 


Awarded highest degree diploma and 
for several years one of the principal 
teachers of the Central Institute of 
Mary Wigman in Dresden. 


DANCE CLASSES 
for 


ADVANCED DANCERS 
BEGINNERS—CHILDREN 


TINA FLADA-RUTH WILTON 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
66 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Algonquin 4-7309 














THEATRE 1: WOODS 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR e MAINE 


An Unusual Summer School of Acting 


HARRY and CICELY IRVINE 
Endorsed by: 


Walter Hampden 

Katharine Cornell 

Jessie Bonstelle 
Iden Payne 


Real Acting: 
9 Productions in 9 Weeks 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Write for Booklet 
+ 
302 W. 12th St., N. ¥. C.—WAtkins 9-8329 








RUTH PAGE 


Y jy 

f IK \\ DANCE RECITAL 

F \ vo cour 
flar~en 


. SUNDAY, JAN.29 
, at 8:45PM 
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Academy of Allied Arts 


Music, Drama, Dance, Painting, Sculpture 
Announces 

A New Popular Course in the Technique of 

Acting, providing a Background of Funda- 

mentals for Students of the Theatre. 


JOHN MARTIN 


Courses in — Dance 
y 
DORIS HUMPHREY 
CHARLES WEIDMAN 


Send for Drama and Dance Circular 
349 West 86th Street, New York City 

















‘Phone SChuyler 4-1216 














Schools and Colleges— 
Teachers and Students: 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
CLASS SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


subscribing in groups of eight or more 


Classes in the drama and allied arts in over 
sixty leading universities, colleges, high 
schools and private schools use THEATRE 
ARTS MONTHLY as a text and for sup- 


plementary reading, and 


of the class subscription offer. 


Groups active in dramatic work, members 
of study clubs and theatre workshops make 


open to teachers and students 


take advantage 


use of THEATRE ARTS in their activities 


and may also have the benefit of the spe- 


cial group rate. 


“Theatre Arts Monthly is to my students, as it has been to me from its original 
We look to it to keep us abreast of whatever 
is significant in the new drama and really memorable in the drama of the past.” 


Write for a CLASS SUBSCRIPTION BLANK to 
119 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


number, something indispensable. 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


The student—whether 
theatre as a future artist, playwright or 
technician, or taking up the drama as part 
of his English studies—finds in THEATRE 


ARTS an invaluable foundation for his work. 


The teacher in the Drama or English De- 
partment finds THEATRE ARTS a material 


aid in carrying on the class work. 


George Pierce Baker, head of the Drama 
Department of Yale University, says of it: 


interested in the 
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